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WEEK ENDING MAY 8, 1913. 


£330 in Prizes for Boys & Girls 


We want to Interest the coming generation in the merits of Vi-Cocoa. 


better than other cocoas, why it does so much more good. 


continue the use of Vi-Cocon as their parents have done befere them. 


Offered by the Proprietors 
ot VI - COCOA to Boys 
and Girls of their Cus- 
tomers to enable them to 
get a good start in life. 


A GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


FOURTEEN FREE SCHOLAR- 
Foul AND ALLOWANCES. 


We want thew to understand why Vi-Cocoa tastes so much 


We want them, as they grow up, and have homes of their own, to 


Moreover, we want to show our appreciation of what you 


have done to build up this Vi-Cocoa business. 


The Chance of a Lifetime for Every Boy & Girl. 


Lots of our customers would like to give their childien a Letter chauce in life. 
longer, or sed them to a bigher-grade school, but they cannot afford it. 
Now, we ure going to vive: — 


wazes do not help the family exchequer much. 


One boy, £20 per annum for 3 years, £69 


One girl, £20 ,, on for 3_,, £60 

One hoy, £10 ,, »  for3 , £30 

Vi-Cocoa is put Vp int three sizes endy othe Gd. packet aud the Gl sae 

16 tins, The prizes will he awarded tu the hoys and girl, who collect the 


highest value in kibels from the packets and tins. The hoys who collect 
ost among the boys, and the yirls who collect most among the girl-. 

will gain the prizes. The part required is the whole of the front which 
i ts the price on in the red seal. In the case of the packets the front can 
'w cut out; in the tins the labels are loo-e and can be easily cat off. Boy . 
ind girls can collect labels from their relatives, friends. and neighbours. 
It they know anybody who uses Vi-Cocoa and ha-n't got a bey or virl 
<ing in for the Competition, they can ask them te let them hive their 
lahels every week. They can write away to aunts and grandmothers tor 
them, Keep all that are collected until the hit week in Septeniher. 
Then send them in, all together, in one parcel, any time between the 
=tvd and the 29th of September, Don't -end before the 23rd or after 
the 2%h. Be swe you get the right ameunt of postage on the parcel 
hy asking at the post office, Write on a piece of paper inside the parcel 
Jour name and address in full, and put the sinount like this : 

John Thomas Williains, 7 Brown Street, Bordentown, 


As. d 
30 6d. labels ae ol oo 
20 9d. labels ... axe wise win 9 awe OT O 
20 1s. 6a. labels ous ons wae das . tle 


Total ks 0 O 


DRINK VI-COCOA FOR STAMINA & STRENGTH. 


They would like to keep a promising bey or girlat school 
They would like to apprentice one or the other. Lut uppreitices 


Onc girl, £10 perv annum for 3 years, £30 
Five boys,£5__—,, " for 3, £75 
Five girls, £5 __,, »  for3 ,, £75 

A total of £330 


the highest saieunts 
Pont ais pai nreturiieds 
Mer’s instalment. 


The prises with hh aenectiecleerl To 


Nuits sf: “ir colle ting at eae. 
yeu a good start in life. ‘The fir-t ye 
SUOM its the contest is decided. 

CUT AWAY HERE 


VI-COCOA Sie" COUPON 


Keep this until you are ready, and thea cut out and fill in this form. 


iit tay ive 
will Tee sent ses 


EF capareased wxmaeeesroae OE aneaiernie ns 
Coupons) 5 seraveeernes oq Tl: ‘ a 
enelosed i 

ts wing dh oasteienose ae 1G is pdr eee He 

Potal 4 
Naine 
NGHUNOSS: caccsecvccvewss sar qariteneescnents 
NE Ir yout enelos atts re ype addlresscrl te voit sede with 
will seul yous nainte: A Tist of snecessfil candidates cos 


Address your wrapper — 


VI-COCOA, CHILDREN’S COMPETITION, 
12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. }Q9 


ene ee eT CE THI AERTS EET Oe ee KEEP THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE Snes 


| Prick Oxy Penny. 


THIS WEEK 


ANOTHER 


£2 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


IF THE GUARD ONLY KNEW. 

A paSSENGER in a first-class carriage insisted | 
oy smoking. An angry foreigner protested, 
and when about to appeal to the guard 
tue passenger got ahead of him with the 
remark :— 

“Guard, I think you will find that gentleman 
js travelling on a third-class ticket.” 

It proved to be true, and the spluttering foreigner | 
vas put out. A spectator of the incident asked | 
ihe yassonger how he knew the man had a third. | 
divs ticket. 

“Well,” he explained, “it was sticking out of 
Lis pocket, and I noticet that it was the 
seme colour as mine.” Wf hg 


Author: “ Have you read my new book 2?” 

Fricnd : “ Yes.” 

ulhor 2 * What do you think of it?” 

Friend - “Well, to be candid with you, I 
think the covers are too far apart.” 


Couns: “I wish my client were here 
instead of, as I expect, lying in bed.” 

His Honour : “ Perhaps he is better lying 
ia bed than lying here.” 


HE CERTAINLY DID. os 

“Yes,” proudly observed Mr. Topman 
{u his actor friend, “ your profession may * 
he a very lofty one in an artistic sense, but 
that of ‘a successful city merchant is much 
letter, Look at me, at the carly age of 
forty-five retired on my fortune, and pre- 
sented by my fellow-merchants with an 
illuminated address. Can you boast of any- 
thing like this? Have you ever had an 
illuminated address ? ”’ 

~T have,” replied the actor, “ once.” 

“When ?” replied Mr. Topman. 

“Why,” replied the actor, “when my 
|-tgings caught fire.” 


Kid; “Teacher said that in some parts 
v Mriea the natives only wash once « year.” 

Dad: Yes.” 

Kid; “ Let’s move to Africa.” 


Customer (entering poultry shop): “T 
‘uuld like to see a nice fat goose.” 
, Small Boy : “Yes, sir; mother will be in 
rectly.” 


| 
\ 
LUCKY FISHES. | 

“Tr is remarkable,” said Mr. Softhead, 
“ow mean some people are. I had with me ona | 
lishing trip two friends who evidently were familiar 
with my reputation as an angler. Before starting . 
‘1c of them made the following suggestion : ‘We will 
‘tree that the first one who catches a fish must 
iret the crowd.’ 

“ Tassented to this, and we started. Now. don’t 
sou know, those two fellows both had a bite and 
«re too mean to pull them up.” 

~ T suppose you lost, then,” remarked the friend. 

“Oh, no!’ replied Mr. Softhead. ** I didn’t 
lave any bait on my hook.” 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. &NX 


‘ for passing bad money.’ 


; THE CUTE MANAGER. 
“Sayers,” said the manager of a large bank, 


WEEK ENDING MAY 3, 1913. _ 


ANOTHER 


£2 


“T prestuk, my good fellow, you're a hubourer 2” 


‘ there’s a vacancy on the staff, and I rather thought | said a barrister to a plainly dressed witness at the 


of giving the place to vour twin brother.” 
“Twin brother, sir!’ echoed Smyers. 


police court. 
“You're right; I am a workman, sir,” replied 


“Yes; the one I saw playing football when vou | the witness, who was a civil engineer. 


were attending your grandmother’s funeral last | 


Saturday,” said the chief, smiling grimly. 

** Oh—ah—er—am—ves,” said Smyers. °° Ul 
er— go and fetch him!” 

“That’s right,” said the manager, “and don't 
you come hack till you've found him!” 

Smvyers is still luoking for his twin brother. 


NO INSULT MEANT. 


Frenchman (who wants a pass out ticket, to attendant at 
theatre) : ‘Pardon, monsieur. Are you ze ticket-of-lcave man? 


ONE BETTER! 
Motus: “Vive been most unfortunate to-day.” 
Jotus : * How so?” 


Motus: ° Well, I saw a piece of bread and jam » 


in the road and poked it with my walking stick. 

A minute later [ was arrested for disturbing the 

peace.” ; 
Jotus: “Really! What hard luck! A friend 


of mine had a very similar experience the other 


day. He saw a bad penny lying in the road ard | 


walked past it. Soon afterwards he was arrested 
’ 


NOTHER FIRST PRIZE 


£2A 


OF 


WEE 


| ‘Familiar with the use of the pick, shovel, 
; and spade, I presume ? ” 
i Fo some extent. Those are not the principal 
| instruments of my trade, though.” 
| “Perhaps you will condescend to eulighten me 
' as to your principal instruments 2” 
| 8 Ai is hardly worth while ; vou don’t understand 
their nature or use.” 
“ Probably net; but [ insist on know ng 
what they are.” ? 
* Brains 1’ 
_——— 

Boy: “Two pennyworth of steak, and 
mather says, will you, please, give it me 
tough ?”” 

Butcher: “ Tough? Whatever do you 
want it tough for ¢” 

tov: * Because if it’s tender me father 
eat it allan’ we'll get none.” 


Litigant: “He kicks and jaws me all 
day. 1 dunno wot's come over hiw.”” 

Inspector: © Sounds like the foot-and- 
mouth disease.” 


EVEN THE BULL KNEW. 

Tue city girl boarding in the country 
spoke to the farmer about the sivage 
way the bull regarded her. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it mest 
be on account of that red blouse you're 
wearing.” 

Dear me,’ said the girl; “of course, 
I know it's awfully out of fashion, 
but I had no idea a country bull: would 
notice it!” 


“To woxpern what made Watkins walk 
out of church during the sermon.” 

“Didn't vou know % He's a somnambu- 
list.” 


“Tounp a fall last night which rendered 
me unconscious for six hours.” 

“Really! Where did vou fall 2° 

“T fell asleep.” 


HOW THE “KNUTS” DO IT. 
Her was having a night with his best girl, 
vand he stood in her father’s drawing-room admiv- 
‘ing her, and, anon, himself as well, through the 
‘large mirror, for he was wearing a new suit. 
“ Nice suit vou have got on,” she remarked. 
“Rather, isn't it!” he agreed, as he surveyed 
| himself onee more with satisfaction and brushed 
| his coat lovingly with the tips of his fingers, a trick 
‘he had Iearned from the © knuts.” 

“Cost five quid. cht"? she suggested. 

“Sh--not so loud," he commanded. “ Not 
exactly. A quid down, and five bob every time 
tiny tailor catches me.” 


FOR 
FIVE . 
YEARS 


Offered in This Week’s ‘“*° MIDDLES.’*® 


Second 
Prize: 


£230 


£I A WEEK FOR A YEAR. 


IN CASH PRIZES. 


(Sca Pave 114%.) 
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Rows a inzman Frontiers, 4 


On One Occasion the Germans Were Annoyed 
Because Some French Soldiers Stole Over the 
Border and Wrote Insulting Remarks on a Post. 


WE ought to be ve ry grateful that our country 
is an island one, ard that we have not great 
stretches of land frontier to guard against neigh- 
bours who might be friendly, but probably would 
not. 

Look at Germany. Her territory touches on 
that of no fewer than seven other countries, two 
at least of which, France and Russia, are far from 
friendly. 

Just at present the feeling between Germany 
and France is anything but good, and the zepers 
in both countries have been full of a ridiculous 
little row between a party of German visitors 
to Nancy and some French students. 

Nancy is a big French town close to the Lorraine 
frontier. Lorraine, of course, was part of France up 
to the Franco-German war, and es always runs 
high on that border line. Over and over again 
there have been rows in that district between 

- French aid Germans, and some of them a great 
deal more serious than this present one. 


Locked the German Officer in Prison. 


For instance, in September, 1906, four young 
Frenchmen cycled across the border to a village 
festival at Jouy on the German side. One of them 
had a quarrel with a German police officer, who 
nt once arrested him and lodged him in the village 
lock-up. 

His three companions, hearing of this, went 
straight to the gaol, broke in, and released their 
friend. Tho German gendarme came at them 
with his sabre, but they beat his guard down with 
their sticks, tripped him, tied him up, and left 
him locked in his own prison. 

There have been cases of shooting across boundary 
lines. An Alsatian who fought for France during 
the war of 1870 subsequently settled on the French 
side of the frontier. 

Thirty years after the war, when he was a man 
of fifty, he ventured for the first time to cross to 
see his old home. He was spotted by a German 
frontier guard, and a race took place fort the frontier. 

In spite of his fifty years the Frenchman won 
easily, but the German lost his temper, and fired 
twice at tho Frenchman. Out came the French 

guards, buzzing like wasps, and if a French officer 
aa not managed to stop them in time there would 
certainly have been bloodshed. 

Shortly after this came another row. The 
French were at their autumn manceuvres, and some 
men of the 37th Regiment of the line stole out at 
night, and wrote insulting remarks on the German 
frontier ts. The Germans were furious, their 
ambassador in Paris laid formal complaint, and 
the whole of the 37th Regiment was punished 
by confinement to barracks. 


Frontier Guards Shoot on Sight. 


There is endless fighting on the Russo-German 
frontier. Smugglers of both countries are always 
trying to break through at night, and the frontier 
guards shoot at once. 

The same sort of thing happens on the Austro- 
Russian frontier. Only a few months ago a curious 
incident occurred. A smuggler was crossing the 
boundary near Czernowitz when he was shot dead 
by Cossacks. 

“His body fell on the line, head in Russian 
territory, feet in Austrian. So no one was compe- 
tent to deal with the body, and for three days it 
lay, unburied, guarded by Cossacks and Austrians, 
until telegraphic instruction could be obtained 
from Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

Bulgaria and Turkey very nearly went to war 
in March, 1910, over a frontier incident. A Turkish 
girl went across to Rustchuk to do some shopping, 
and a bank clerk fell in love with her. 

The fecling was mutual, there were stolen inter- 
views, and finally Stefanoff, the clerk, crossed the 
border one night, and carried her off to his parents’ 
house. Her father was furious, and appealed to 
the Turkish Minister to Bulgaria. The Bulgarian 
Government took the girl from Stefanoff’s home 
and lodged her in prison until a decision was 
arrived at. 

The Turks were so enraged that a mob crossed 
the frontier and there was heavy fighting in which 
twenty-one men were killed and fifty wounded, 


On the first page you will find an illustrated joke. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Wats WEEKLY. 
ANOTHER 


£2 A WEEK 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 


What This Week's ‘‘Middiles "’ 
Will Mean to the Winner. 


Prize 


As we promised you last weck, you will find on 
the last page of this number another offer of 
£2 a Week for Five Years. This splendid prize 
also must be won by somebody—possibly by 
yourself. 

The more one thinks of this prize the more one 
realises what it would mean to the winner. 

A pound or thirty shillings a week regularly 
throughout the year is hard enough to make nowa- 
days. One has to work week in, week out, with a 
very short break for holidays. Think, then, what 
it would mean to have £2 a week appearing regu- 
larly as the result of a little task which will not take 
you more than, perhaps, a few minutes to complete 
—that is, to make a “‘ Middle” which will win the 
first prize. 

It would mean that for five years to come—and 
it is a long time to May, 1918—you, as the winner, 
will receive regularly every week two golden 
sovereigns to do with exactly as you like. 

They will be over and above what you are now 
earning, and you can put them by in the bank, or 
spend them, just as your inclination decides. 

If you have not been in the best of health for 
some time and need a good long holiday, now will 
be your time to take it. There w ill be no need to 
worry about your holiday fund being exhausted. 
It just becomes automatically replenished to the 
extent of £2 every Saturday morning. 

Then think of the enormous amount of good you 
can do to others with so liberal an additional 
income. Even if you are content with the money 
you are now making, the extra £2 will enable you 
to relieve distress amongst those you know are 
most deserving, and help to make other people 
happy. 

We have also made a provision that has never 
been made before in any prize of this kind. We 
agree, in the deplorable event of your death before 
the end of the five years, to continue paying the 
£2 a week until the end of the full period to your 
next-of-kin, or the person appointed by you to 
receive it. Therefore, if you are a married man, 
and you leave a statement to the effect that you 
wish your wife to receive your prize on your death» 
she will be provided for during the period in which 
the rest of the money is paid. 

Or, if you want your parents or your children to 
receive it, then your wish will be carried out. 

Last week we paid into Lloyds Bank a sum of 
money equivalent to £2 a week for five years. This 
was to pay the prize announced last week. This week 
we have paid in another amount of the same size, to 
cover the payment of this week’s prize of £2 a Week for 
Five Years, As soon as the winner is announced the 
£2 will be paid out regularly to him or her by the 
Bank. 

Such a prize as this will put the winner beyond 
the risk of want for a long, long period, 

Who will be the winner ? 

Perhaps you / 

That depends on whether you enter the com- 
petition or not. If you do, then your attempt may 
be the best of those received. In which case you 
will be the fortunate winner. If you do not enter, 
then, obviously, you cannot win the prize, 

Don’t postpone your effort. Make it now. 

If you do not succeed in winning the First Prize, 
you may capture the Second, which is the generous 
one of £1 a Week for a Year. 

Yet another surprise will be coming shortly. 
Don’t, however, wait. Try to win the big prize 
offered in this number, 


Can you give another joke to fit the picture? 


WEEK ty 


QUR CUP FINAL GUESTS, - 
How the Hundred Winners in Our “Trips! oe 


Competition Came to London from All O:-.-; 
the Country to Witness the Cup Final at :'. 
Crystal Palace. 

“T nave waited nearly fifteen years to : 

Cun Final,” said one of our guests last Satur : 
weck, “and now I am going to sce it as a cy 
of Pearson's Weekly. If nobody else enjoy, |; . 
day I can assure you that I shall.” 

But everybody else did enjoy the dav. in : 
carly morn till night had fallen they echocd - 
are having the time of our lives!” 

This year, indeed, our guests had a better 1: 
than ever. They not only formed one of a1: «| 
crowd at the Crystal Palace, but they saw «- 
of the keenest Finals that has ever been playci. 

Of the hundred and twenty thousand ji«;,1- 
who found their way to Sydenham nonc wi 
happier, none were keener, none were more «uithi-; 
siastic than the band of a hundred, who drove 1 
in char -a-bancs after their dinner in one of th. 
restaurants in Holborn. 

Each of the happy band was wearing a Jus. 
indicating he was a guest of Pearson’s Pare 
all along the route they were being chaffed by . 
joyously chaffing the endless crowds of Loui::.. 
streets. 

Spotted Carrying His “P.W.” in His Hani: 

**Good old Pearson’s!”’ cried one man a ‘! 
char -a-bancs drove past. He was carryiny 
copy of the paper and is now richer by one «t 
famous cards, thrown him by a represeni.' 
who was accompanying our guests. ~ i. 
beggars,” cried another. “To wish Lo had | 
a prize winner!” 

He would have wished so the more if |. 
known the time our guests were having. .\. +" | 
as they arrived at the restaurant in the mei 
and had been welcomed by Mr. P. eit ‘ 
they ravenously attacked the eggs and |. 
fish, and piles of bread-and-butter before 
as a preliminary to doing the sights of London tv: 

St. Paul's, Parliament, Pearson's Welly ollie 
and, in fact, everywhere that could he visit! 
between. breakfast and dinner was visited. In tl. 
time new acquaintances were made among !: 
guests. They were already friends, for did ts 
not all take in P.W., and friends of PIV. are is. 
of one another. 

Hungry as they were at breakfast, the 
and the excitement of London had made tl. 
hungrier still, and bright-eyed, laughing wait! 
were kept busy supplying a hundred rise 
app etites with ‘‘ roast-beef and Yorkshire 

‘roast lamb and mint sauce.’ 

““We shall want strength to shout this «' 
noon,” said one guest to Mr. P. Doubleyou. 

From start to finish of the great match me > 
piece of pretty play, not a brilliant pass. 6" 
fine save by a goalkeeper, but was cheere:| 1) 1 
echo by the joyous band of a hundred in th. 1. | 
Stand. 

Too Busy to Be Down-hearted. 

During tea tongues wagged furiously 
match was discussed. Even the paiti-ar 
Sunderland among the guests were too busy |: 
downhearted at the defeat of their favouritc~. 

Suddenly the clamour was stilled by the ':. 
mering of a spoon upon the table, and eveiy 
was turned upon one man in the centre vi 
room—the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, who :. 
quietly come to welcome his guests and friend. 

Just as suddenly there came crashing out 0: 
sides ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and ins! *- 
moments the one man of whom they had fie 
most and seen least was having his hand 
by his guests. 

“Well,” remarked one as he said “ Good-niz! 

“ you seem to have thought of everything to: ~ 
us happy. Chocolates for the ladies, cigs" 
for the men, magazines to read when going be 
the best seats at the match, the best all roun 
fact. I hope you're mine host next year!” 

** And so do I!” replied the Editor. 


ih 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. °-: 
Matches Played on Saturday, April 1atk: 
In this contest the consolation prize of £25 has 

divided by three competitors, who had each three ei 

E. SILLitToz, 123 + 8t., oie ad 3 


Dan _H. GittiEs, Stratford W. Bes 
Nottingham 
HH. Morse, ane ee: Park, Keynsham, shad 
oa 


Werg ENDING 
May 3, 1019. ___.. 


a) 


Kw people really believe in prophecies, and there 
- no doubt but that the majority of predictions 
.» all humbug, and almost any one can quote 
urmbers that have been proved false. Yet, on 
-. other hand, quite a lot have come true. And 
sane prophecies there are which have been so 
.. wnderfully fulfilled that it is impossible to say that 
iacir fulfilment was merely the result of chance. 
‘To take a case in point. Eight hundred years ago 
te Trish Archbishop St. Malachy made a series of 
predictions with regard to the Popes. He did not 
actually predict the names of the various Pontiffs, 
iat he gave a motto for each. 

‘ake the Popes of the nineteenth century up 
ty the present. For the first he gave “ Peregrinus 
caostolicus ” (the Apostolic Pilgrim). Pius VI. 
wandered far from Rome and died at Dijon, in 
irance. For the next the motto was Aquila Rapax. 
Aquila, means an eagle. Pius VII. had a black 
ule on his family coat-of-arms. 

“De Balneis ‘Etruria ” (from the baths of 
‘Yascany) was the next. Sure enough, Gregory XVI. 
was a Tuscan. 

‘These are only a few examples. Rigit Heouga 
st. Malachy’s predictions have been literally | 
fulfilled. 


Will These Come True ? 


y 
(A) It Has Been Prophesied That King George Will Annex Three Mo:lem Cities. 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. _ 


One might fill columns of P.W. with similar 
instances of prophecies which have come true to 
the letter. But this article deals with predictions 
regarding the future, the truth or falsity of which 
has still to be proved. 

At the present moment everyone in Greece is full 
of a curious old pearheny* saying which has beon 
known for hundreds of years past. Translated 
into English, it runs as follows : 

“When King Constantine and Queen Sophia reign 
in peace, 
Constantinople shall again belong to Greece.” 

To-day, for the first time on record, these are the 
names of the Sovereigns of Greece, and as Turkey 
has at last fallen there seems at least a possibility 
of its fulfilment. 

A hundred years ago there lived in Devonshire 
a, strange woman named Joanna Southcott, who 
claimed to be gifted with the prophet’s mantle. 
She certainly foretold the Messina earthquake. 
Another prophecy of hers was, ““ When the Eastern 
war appears, then know the end is near.” 

A little vague, perhaps, but certainly the present 
Eastern war seems to be paving the way for the 
long-looked-for Armageddon. 

Sheik Mahmoud, a very well-known Egyptian 


astrologer, who is still alive, predicted with absolute 
accuracy the murder of the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
Boutros Pacha, and the appointment of Said 
Pacha as his successor. He also prophesied tive 
months in advance the death of King Edwartl, 
stating definitely that it would occur in May. 

In 1910 he made several further predictions. 
One was that King George would annex thre 
Moslem cities, but that Egypt would not reccive 
a constitution during his reiqa, It remias to be 
seen wiether cither of these prophecies will coms 
true. 

At the same time Mahmow1 declared that France 
would, for several years tv come, increase in 
importance, while Turkish influence would wane. 
So far, events have proved him to be quite correct. 
One more prediction which he printed in January, 
1910, in his paper Tawaten EL Matouk, was that a 
large part of Arabia would fall into the hands ot 
Great Britain. There seem to be no possibl: 
grounds for such a forecast, and it will be interesting 
to see if it is in anyway fulfilled. 

We have already mentioned Malachy’s predictions 
regarding the Popes. Here is another which, in 
face of the illness of the present Pontiff, is interestin,. 
In Italy it is believed that a rule exists for determin. 
ing the length of any Pope's reign. Add to the Pope's 
number that of his predecessor, to the total adil 
10, and the result will give the date of his death. 
To give an example, Pius VII. succeeded Pius VI. in 
1800—6 +- 7 + 10=23. Pius VII. did die in 1823. 


| P + dail 


the Blind 


The Meanest Thefts on Record. ° 


Evnx an area sneak would feel insulted if you | 
told him that he was mean enough to steal a blind 
man's dog. Yet police court records show that 
thore exist. human reptiles for whom no form of 
crime is too incredibly mean. 

Unly the other day a poor blind man named 
Stanley, who makes @ precarious living by playing 
« wheezy harmonium in the streets of East London 
had his instrument of music stolen. He was taking 
up a collection when the theft occurred, and, 
tapping his way back to where he had left it, he 
found it gone. 

Another equally cruel case occurred a week or 
{wo ago in Bristol, when a man described as a 
labourer was brought up for robbery with violence 
trom a little boy aged seven whose mother had 
~-nt him out with three coppers to buy a loaf of 
iread. The brute knocked the child down and 
seized the threepence. 

Sometimes beauties of this kind get their deserts. 
A detective sitting on top of & tramear iu Spital- 
ticlds saw a one-legged maa hobbling along on 
cratches. Suddenly two ruffians tackled him. One 
kicked his crutch away and brought Lim down on the 


pavement, while the other rapidly went through the 


unfortunate victim's pockets. 

They got ninepence for their trouble, 
they had finish 
One of them proved to be 


gave him five years’ penal servitude. 
got off lightly with six months’ hard. 


i 

What can be thought of a mai who ould steal 
a frien:d’s false teeth and pawn them to buy drink ? 
This actually happened in Belfas¢, for tue victim. 
who had once been in better circumst..ices and had 


lodged a 


retained a set of gold-mounted tccth, 
complaint at a police station. 


The thief, it appears, shared a room with his 
victim, and had actually pulled the teeth out of his 
Here again the 
robber was arrested and got a pretty sharp sentence. | 

One of the meanest burglaries on record took | 
hen the , 


mouth while he lay ill in bed. 


place at Totteridge, three years ayo, W 
unmatched 
famous Harry Vardoa were stolen. 


Vardon had beea away in France 


-) 


Some Weird 


Huxcerrony Bripce, which has figured so 
iominently in the mystery that surrounded the 
disappearance of Mr. Martin, the American 
millionaire, gave the first clue to a terrible tragedy | 
uf the Thames that is still unsolved, although it | 
vecurred almost exactly forty years aga. | 

_A workman employed in repairing one of the . 
piers at low tide one September afternoon in | 
1875, found lying on the foreshore, the right arm 
ul a woman. This discovery led to a systematic | 
‘earch up and down the river, with the result that 
uiost of the other portions of the body were picked 
Up at different dates, and in different placcs between 
Battersea and Greenwich. 

The skull, however, was never found, and, largely 
owing to this circumstance, probably, the remains 
were not identified. 

That a foul murder had been committed the | 
police had at the time no shadow of doubt, but, 
despite their utmost efforts, and the offer of a large 
reward, they were unable to discover either the 
murderer’s name or that of his unhappy victim. 

Old Father Thames guards his secrets well. 
Here is another instance. In the early part of the 
year 1898 there was found floating in one of the 
lower reaches of the river the nude corpse of a man 
of gigantic stature—he was considerably over 
six feet tall and broad in proportion—round 
about which some thirty feet of brand-new rope 


—For the five best alternative jokes I wicl give Sty 


Tragedies * London's ‘River 


Unsolved Mysteries of the Thames. 


had beea lashed aad twisted and knotted in a 
very peculiar manner. 

Medical evidence proved that the deceaseil had 
died by drowning, and not through direct violence. 
He had, in fact, been trussed like a fowl, and then 


| dumped into the black, swirling water and left there 


to perish. 

In this case also neither the murderers —the 
police held the view that there were more than one— 
nor the victim were ever identified, although for a 
while the latter was believed by many people, 
including his supposed widow, to be the famous 
Von Veltheim, the same who is at the present 
moment undergoing a long term of penal servitude 
for threatening to murder Mr. Solly Joel. 

Old Thames watermen still tell, with bated 
breath, the story of the “haunted” barge that 
drifted derelict amid the icefloes up and down the 
river between Woolwich and Westminster during 
the great frost of 1894-5. 

Attention was first attracted to it late one 
afternoon by a labourer on Plumstead Marshes who 
asserted that he had seen, through the gathering 
fog and gloom, a woman standing on the deck and 
beckoning wildly, as though imploring assistance. 

Procuring a boat, he put off with a companion, 
and the two men, after several narrow escapes from 
being overwhelmed by the drift ice, succeeded in 
boarding the barge. 


and when 
the detective attended to them. 
a notorious ruffian who 
had been in prison six times already. The Recorder 
The other 


evilection of goli troplics won by the | 


A clean sweep had been made, everything bein 
taken, including his four championship medals, 
all his cups, and the medals won during his tour 
in America. Such a theft is peculiarly mean in 
that the thieves never get a tenth of the value 
which such a collection represents. 

A similarly low theft was perpetrated in Ravens- 
court Park, when all the war medals and decorations 
belonging to Colonel 4 Court were stolen. Thev 
included the insignia of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and of the Order of Leopold ; alx» 
war medals for Afghanistan, India, Burmah, the 
Soudan, and South Africa. 

A hundred years ago people spoke with bate:! 
breath of body-snatchers who dug at midnight in 
. the churchyards for the bodies of the lately dead, 
}in order to aell them for anatomical specimen-. 
‘Yo-day we still have churchyard ghouls, who raid 
the flowers and wreaths laid by sorrowing relatives 
on the graves of their lost ones. 

From a London cemetery at least five hundred 
pounds’ worth were stolen during one winter. 
Artificial wreaths and crosses are also stolen, and 
plants and shrubs are dug up and taken away. 

Even such a personage as the ex-Empress Eugenie 
has suffered at the hands of these mean-spirited 
depredators. Some few years ago a palm-tree 


| 


( which sheltered a monument of the late Prince 
for the week | Imperial was stolen. 
end, and did not discover the theft until his return. 


Yhe offenders were never 
' discovered. 


————————————————————o—r—r SS :=ke——“nanananmwmwsws”_— 


There was nothing there ; no sign of life cithe 
on deck or below. Yet the man persisted in 
asserting that he had not been mistaken. 

The following night the same barge, having 
swung up-river with the tide in company with 
scores of other derelicts similarly cireumstance:, 
was boarded off Westminster by one of the Thames 
police, who averred that he had becn beckone-t 
thereto by a woman ina gray stuff gown. Like his 
predecessor from Plumstead, however, he found 
that his eyesight had apparently deceived him. 

After that the story of the “haunted barge 
spread up and down the river, until at length the 
curiosity of the owners was aroused, and they had 
her secured and towed into a backwater. 

In the cabin, concealed bencath some hay, was 
found the corpse of a girl. frozen solid. She wore 
a brown stuff dress, and buried up to the hilt in 
her bosom was a knife of forcign manufacture, 
such as alicn sailors carry. 

An open verdict was returned, the medical 
evidence going to show that although it was 
robably a case of murder, it might conceivably 
beve been one of suicide. Whatever it was it 
most certainly deserves to rank as a mystery. 

Yet one more case! So long ago as 1857 two 
ragged little urchins, playing at low tide under 
Waterloo Bridge, found a large carpet-bag lying 
upon one of the buttresses. On being opened, it 
proved to contain a dismembered human body 
that had been cut up, salted, and boiled. 

The affair crea a tremendous sensation, and 
thousands of amateur detectives tried to find a clue 
to the mystery, but in vain, 


lo Pens. Mark postcards “ Alter.” (See page 11.2.2.) 


Complete Short “Story. 


The lady's cheeks went flaming red as she hurried 
haughlily from the shop without any word in reply. 


RS. HALL-GREGOR had taken the two thousand 
odd inhabitants of Barnstole by storm. 

That the fact was not the least surprising 
anyone would have admitted had they seen the lady 
walking along High Street with her little daughter 
Dorothy trotting by her side. ofa 

Mrs. Tiall-Gregoe was petite, handsoms, and vivacious. 
In addition to such charms she had a bewitching 
manner that every man wished he might see his wife 
emulate. . 

No one was too impatient or beagle to receive 

idow’s ha n me ing. 
“ene had ren’ + The Oaks,” a Kandace villa that 
stood in its own grounds. : . 

To the Society of the place her tennis and dinner- 
parties afforded much satisfaction, as did her fat purse 
to the tradesmen when she ordered her | cag and, in 
return for their smiles and service, laid down her gold 
in immediate payment. 

Mr. Wardell, the most important solicitor of the 

vlace spoke of her in the highest terms, and in return 
toe her two years’ rent in advance and her insistence 
that he should charge her for his professional services, 
did all that lay in his power to introduce her to the best 
people around Barnstole. 

odding pleasantly to the village constable as he 
touched his cap, Mrs. Hall-Gregor entered the shop 
of Mr. James Snooks, formerly designated Grocer, but 
recently admitted—under the protection of an 
claborate new sign-board—to the ranks of “ Italian 
Warehousemen.” 

“* Good-morning, Mr. Snooks,” the widow said, as 
she toyed with a box of crystalised fruits. ‘‘ How 
much is this?” 

‘* Three-and-six, madam,” the shopkeeper politely 
replied as he added a shilling to the usual price without 
a moment's hesitation. 

‘Here, then, Dorothy!” the mother said, as sho 
handed her child the box. ‘ Not more than two just 
now, dear!” 

Snooks beamed. Business was a pleasure with the 


lady. 

he further purchases made, and paid for, Snooks 
bowed the lady out. 

“Oh, just a moment, Mr. Snooks,” said Mrs. Hall- 
Gregor, as she stepped back into the shop, ‘‘ my shoe- 
lace has come undone.” 

** Allow me, madam!” Snooks gallantly said, as 
he prepared to bend his somewhat gouty knecs on 
observing the widow withdrawing her left-hand glove 
to fasten the offending shoc-tie. 

“Certainly not!” she replied, with a rippling little 
laugh. ‘ Age waiting on youth? No, no, Mr. Snooks! ” 

The glove was off almost at once, and Mr. Snooks 
stood aside to watch the slendcr, refined fingers 
dextcrously tie the tags up. 

Something else Snooks saw. 

The widow's hand was destitute of the ring which 
marked her as a woman who had walked to the altar 
tingle and returned married. 

His eyebrows curled in curiosity. 

It was not seemly that widows should discard such 
an emblem. 

* Your wedding-rmg, madam. I venture to hope it 
is not lost. It may be in your glove, madam! ”—as 
he picked up the glove from the counter. ‘ No. 
You may have left it, probably, on your washhand- 
stand,” he sugg . 

The lady's cheeks went flaming red as she stood up, 

_ and, snatching the glove, hurried haughtily from the 
shop without any word in reply 

Somewhat disconcerted be her behaviour, Mr. 
Snooks turned to attend to another customer. 

Half an hour later the merchant was greatly 
perturbed by the entry of Mrs. Hall-Gregor's cook, 
and her announcement. 

** The missus’ compliments, and she will be obliged 
if Mr. Snooks will cancel her order which she placed 
with him to-day.” 

‘“ Why ? What for?” was the grocer’s flustered, 
double-barrelled inquiry. 

“I don’t know, but she's told me to get nothing 
more from you, for your impertinence to her to-day, 

and she’s to tell everyone about it,” the cook replied: 

‘““Me impertinent ? Nosuchthing! I merely asked 
her if she had Ieft or lost her wedding-ring ! ” Snooks 
explained, plainly annoyed that a merchant of his 
standing should be given such a message, 


Now is the time of the year when most young couples take the final plunge and Set married. 


“The Wedding-ring ~ 


The Story of a Village Scandal. 


By J. KNOX EWART. 


“ Wedding-ring !’ cook sniggered. ‘‘ She's not got 
one so far as I aii Polly, the housemaid, ml I 
have looked through her trinkets and there's not 
one i sl ‘Geant a, 

“Very strange, !” the pompous man sai 
thinking of the nasty position he woud be placed in 
with the other tradesmen when they knew his trade 
had been cut short with ‘‘ The Oaks.” ‘ P’r'aps she’s 
not married if she has not the badge of marriage.” 

Whether Snooks was right or wrong he was unable 
to decide by al conversation with the widow, 
who transferred her trade as she had threatened. 

Three months passed during which the envious 
grocer found many of hia best customers acted 
similarly to Mrs. Hall-Gregor in transferring thcir 
custom to Mr. Ross his val 

With great discretion the grocer gave it out that he 
was not any too sure he regretted the loss of the jaunty 
little widow's trade. 

* I’ve seen cases in the paper of similar swindlers,” 
he told the butcher. ‘‘ They start paying cash, and 
then run up bills for big sums and clear off.” 

His words seemed almost prophetic when the widow 
informed her tradesmen that it would be far more 
convenient if she settled her bills monthly. 

No objection was naturally raised, but, when nearly 
two months passed and bills still remained unpaid, the 
merchants became somewhat impatient over tho 
oft-repeated tale of Mrs. Hall-Gregor paying up soon. 

More and more did Mr. Snooks get himself into 
prominence as a far-seeing man, as he gently and 


persistently hinted that hari were not as they might 


be, and, as he told the butcher, he should be glad to 
sec Ross, the grocer, let in for a big sum, but he would 
advise the meat man to look sharp after his moncy. 

“* What makes you so doubtful about her ?” queried 
Carneron, as he rubbed his hands on his apron and 
addressed Mr. Snooks. 

** Did you ever soc a widow without a wedding-ring? ” 
asked the exasperated man. ‘Never! You nor 
anyone elsc! Is she a widow? That is the question 
for you to answer.” 

From Carneroa the query passed to baker and 
draper, and so on throughout the town until Mrs. 
Hall-Gregor found that, instead of smiles, she was 
favoured with frowns, and the notification that they 
were sorry they had “ Nothing to suit.” 

It was during a hot day in August that a Miss Piper 
took up a month's resilence in the local Temperance 
Hotel. 

The morning after her arrival saw her in the shop of 
Mr. Snooks, After she had made several purchase: 
Mr. Saooks showed her out. 

At that moment Mrs. Hall-Gregor passed with her 
child, and Miss Piper was so evidently astounded by 
the widow's appearance that she instantly recoiled 
into the shop. 

** I did not know that that conceited chit of a woman 
lived here now,” she said, addressing Mr. Snooks. 
‘“* What child is that ?” 

“You refer to Mrs. Hall-Gregor, madam ? 
the child is her daughter.” 

“Her daughter? Mrs. Hall-Gregor! The bold 
ged of the wretch! What next ? Margery 
Black, the barmaid in the “ Fox and Hounds,” at 
Bicester. No wonder she disappeared from there. 
Mrs. indeed! Mrs.!! She’s a disgrace to the namo 
of Miss used by respectable ladies like myself. When 
was she married—if ever ?”” Miss Piper demanded. 

“I -cannot say when or where, madam. She’s 
known here as a widow, but I may mention she does 
not wear a wedding-ring.” 

“No, the hussy! It's a wonder she’s not brazen 
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enough to do that, too!” the lady sneered. “J j:., 
the people about here know her character,” was \!_ 
Piper’s parting shot. ‘ 

Shortly after his informant’s departure, Mr. sy... 
was busily employed giving his newly ac), 
information to his brother shopkeepers. : 

Tho butcher showed the greatest annoyance. 

Thirty-cight pounds due to him and the c). 
of losing the lot. 

* You're clever, Snooks, to withdraw from ' 
clutches!” Carncron said, as his eyes alighted «), «; 
widow, who just at that moment entercd his shop. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Carneron !” the pretty w.... 
smilingly said as she frigidly disdained to »... 
Snooks’ presence. ‘‘ Pleaso send mo up abort 
pounds of sirloin, a pickled tongue, and er—cr 
a dozen sheep’s kidneys. I think that’s all.” 

“TI think there’s something else you have for. 
madam!” the butcher said. ‘“ My bill of 1): 
eight pounds. I must have that scttled bes... 
supply a woman of doubtful character with im... 
my meat.” 

“Doubtful character!’’ repeated the asto..: 
woman ; while the clergyman and his wife enter! : 
shop, unobserved by her. ‘* What do you mean : 

* Just whatI say. P'r‘aps you’re not a widow 
P'r'aps you're not the same person as Miss Mu: 
Black, a barmaid who disappeared from Bice str, 
praps you'll say if you ever had a weddiny.:: 
your life.” 

“Is it that man,” Mrs. Hall-Gregor angrily | Ii 
as she pointed at Snooks, “ who has been telli 
these venomous lies ?” 

“I have opened Mr. Carneron’s cyes as to wir 
were, and, without being marricd, you no dow 
are!’ Mr. Snooks blandly announced. 

Turning from the shop Mrs. Hall-Gregor |; 
aware of the presence of the cleric and his wife. 

“Oh, Mr. Thomson, did you ever heu 
diabolical and malicious slander ? ” she asked. 

* | heard what Mr. Snooks and Mr. Carneron 
he replied. ‘ 

* Yon cannot believe such utter rubbish 
widow demanded. 

“I see no reason to doubt what they siv. . 
perhaps it will be well if you refrain from att 
church—just in the meantime, my good la~ wom. 

Rapidly the news spread through the town, . 
gathered in calumny the more it was repcat od. 

Then fell a thunderbolt in the little town. 

All Mrs. Hall-Gregor’s bills were paid by a tir» 
London solicitors, and immediately actions 
raised against the grocer, butcher, clergyman, and iss 
others for defamation of character. Fortunately ° 
Miss Piper, that lady had‘left the plece before | 
solicitors had completed their inquirics. __ 

With almost dramatic swiftness the actions \ 
before the Court. Much interest was aroused h, 
explanation of the missing wedding-ring from 
Hall-Gregor’s finger. ; . ; 

“My dear husband,” she said to his lor-l-!.) 
the jury, ‘‘ asked me to bury it with him. li 
only thing he could take to his grave that was cur. 
with our short, happy, marricd life, and so Teor 

** You have evidence to corroborate that!" in 
the judge. . 

"Yes, m'lud!”’ the widow's counsel said asl: | 
ceeded to put Mr. Jenkins, a retired undertaker. 
the witness-box, where that gentleman gave °\'- 
to substantiate Mrs. Hall-Gregor's touching >t: 

As men of substance, both the grocer and | 
suffered worst in the ultimate findings. / 

Damages were assessed at four thousand pound: « 
in their cases, and in the clergyman’s at fifteen !" 
pounds, while the two minor slanderers got o! »' 
with seven hundred apicce. 

Thus was the honour and virtuc of Mrs. 
Gregor re-established, but, despite many Mis 
sympathy from people who had very narrowly ' 
being mulcted in damages, the widow shook the 
of Barnstole from off her shoes. | 

= 
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It was two years later that Mr. Carmcre § 
spending his holidays in the Isle of Man when |: 
an old friend, one Mr. Bister. ; 

During the course of a lengthy conversat! | 
learned that Mr. Bister had had the painful exit! " 
of paying heavy damages to a pretty widow. Bev 
murenes through his past experience, Mr. (' 
as. : 

** Was there a woman who started the story wh 
a red wart on the end of her nose? Did hi “ 
never wear a wedding-ring because she buric: ! 
her husband? Had she a child called Dorot! 
had she a slight white scar under her left cy¢* 
there an undertaker about five feet nothing in |: 
who buried the husband and then retired 
business ? ” , 

“That's them! You've got them all!” Mr. | 
assented. ‘ Did you read the case?” , 

“No,” said Carneron, with a great wearine-~ 
had a case myself, and it cost me over fivo thu: 
with damages and solicitors.” een 

Twilight gave place to dark but still Bister - 
Cameron had not found the exact words thcy “4 
to express their feclings. 
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The Popular Comedian, Lew Lake, Relates His 

Experiences to Mr. P. Doubleyou. 
Tue Jast strenuous minutes of “ The Rib-nosed 
Tiaboon ’—Lew Lake’s latest sketch—were just 
ucer when Mr. P. Doubleyou sought Lew Lake 
it his dressing-room. The popular Nobbler was 
hurriedly changing his coster clothes for a convict's 
prison garb prior to his appearance at Camberwell 
in “My Pal Jerry.” 

*Nobbler and Jerry in real life are just Lew Lake 
avd Bob Morris,” remarked Lew Lake, as he led 
the way to the motor-’bus which conveys the large 
company from hall to hall. “ We've been friends 
ever since we were eight years old, and expericnced 
all the ups and downs of life side by side. 

“Tt was some years ago that I first conceived 
the idea of staging Nobbler and Jerry. We were 
playing a little sketch in the provinces when I 
chanced to read of Wheatley, the Hoxton Burglar. 

Threw Slates and Tiles at the Police. 

You remember the case 2? He climbed on to the 
rouf of a house and kept the police at bay by flinging 
slates and tiles at them. It occurred to me that 
this scene would make a great conclusion for a 
comedy sketch, and I had the idea elaborated into 
the “ Bloomsbury Burglars,” the ending of which, 
as you know, shows Nobbler and Jerry on the house- 
tops keeping a large crowd of police at bay. 

“The first performance of the ‘ Bloomsbury 
Burglars’’ set me right on my feet. I was immedi- 


I have not had a single week out. 
that, I have established what must be the world’s 
record, for since that night, over cight years ago, I 
have not missed a single performance. 
occasion that the theatres have een open I have 
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Further than 


On every 


attended and played. 

“Have you noticed my voice? It’s rather 
hoarse, but it’s part of my fortune ; vet at one time 
that voice looked like spoiling my career. I 
remember once I played at a provincial hall, and at 
the end of the week I asked the manager for a return 
date. He shook his head decidedly, and said: ‘I 
don’t want you back.’ 

“This was rather a blow, and I asked him why, 
pointing out that I had gone rather well. He 
replied: ‘I know you've gone all right. but to tell 
you the truth, I caw’? sTAND YOUR AWFUL Voice !’ 

All Our Scenery Burnt Out. 

“That nettled me, and there and then I toll him 
that I should come back to his hall at a salary large 
enough for him to pay me a pound for every shilling 
I was then getting. It looked an idle boast to him ; 
but five ycars later I went back, and with a salary 
of three figures carried out my preciction. 

“On one occasion we were travelling from one 
provincial town to another when the truck coa- 
taining our scenery caught fire and was burnt out. 

“Tt was then Sunday afternoon, and we were due 
to open on the Monday night with * The Bloomsbury 
Burglars.. I immediately wired to imy scenic 
factory in London for a duplicate set of sccnery, 
and sect to work overnight to prepare fresh preps. 
We got througa, but it was a near thing.” 

The motor-hus anchored at the door of the 
Camberwell Palace and the bustle recomnigneed. 
After a few brief moments in the dressiig-voom 
“My Pal Jerry” appeared as last turn at the first 
house, Mr. P. Doubleyou, making a stage appear- 
ance as one of the jury who convict Jerry and 
Nobbler. a 

During the show an amusing incident, not soon 
Ly the audience, occurred. A scone showing the 
convicts fighting a number of warders was in 


aicly given 300 weeks’ engagements, and since then | progress, and in the wings a well-known music-hall 
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artist, famous for a comedy boxing sketch, was 
urging Lew Lake to put some ginger into the fight. 

Lew Lake’s chance for retaliation came when 
his struggles brought him near the wings. He was 
off the stage like a streak of lightning, staying but a 
moment to plant a couple of blows on the joker’s 
nose, and then dashing back on to the stage again. 

The show over, there were some moments of 
respito in the dressing-room before the second 
house started, then the show was run through again, 
at the conclusion of which the motor-"bus started 
ou the return journey to the Palladium. 

Won't Be Called ‘‘Mister.’’ 

“ By the way, don't call me mister,” said Lew 
Lake ferociously. ‘* That prefix is my pet avcrsion. 

“Getting across London isn’t all honey,” he 
continued, after a pause.“ Once we were playing at 
Ilford and Rotherhithe—-the houses are about six 
miles apart—and we came from the second show at 
Ilford into one of the thickest fogs imaginable. 

** All other traffic was hcld up, but I had taken 
the precaution to provide myself with a number 
of torches. These I gave to some of my boys and 
they lighted up and ran ahead of the motor-‘bus, 
making a passage of light for us. 

“On another occasion the wheel came off our 
motor-’bus when we were half-way across London. 
The only vehicle in sight was a solitary taxi-cab. 
I crammed ten of my principals inside it, leaving 
the supers to follow on ax best they could. When 
we reached the hall, a trie mangled and squashed. 
it was almost time for our show tostart. I sent 
round to the pit of the theatre for some of the 
audience to come on the stage. They sat in the 
jury-box and roared with laughter at Nobbler and 
Jerry, thus adding greatly to the show's success,”’ 

At this juncture the Palladium stage-door loomed 
ahead of the ’bus, and a large crowd of stage-hand: 
and supers gathered round to cheer Mister—I mean 
Lew Lake—and his merry men. A few minutes 
afterwards the man whose motto is “* There's no fun 
like work,”’ was bounding on to the stage to capture 
and kill the Rib-nosed Baboon ; which athletic feat 
he performs twice nightly in his latest sketch. 


ARRIVED ! 


“There will be joy for the housewife in future,” says our cartoonist, “for a mechanical washerwoman was shown at the recent Laundry 
Exhibition.” Below, he illustrates some of its advantages—and its tragic end. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 
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A Big Loafer. ; 

Mr. Cuartes Fronman, the great American 
theatrical manager, whose latest production in 
London, The Y Jacket, seems to be in for a 
long run, once offered an unemployed actor a very 
small réle at a correspondingly small salary in a 
new play he was producing. 

The actor looked doubtful. 

“Oh, come, come!” exclaimed Mr. Frohman. 
“A small réle is sometimes better than an entire 
loaf 1” 


Wrong Again. ; 

Mr. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN, who has denied the 
report that he intends to resign his seat in Parlia- 
ments, tell an amusing story of an experience he 
had during one of his political campaigns. 

At one of his meetings in a Scottish town he was 
rather annoyed by a man who sat near the platform 
and audibly contradicted several of the speaker's 
statements. 

The affair went something like this : 

Mr. Chamberlain : ‘‘ Cotton is going——” 

The Interrupter: “ You're wrang !” 

* Tron is going——” 

‘**You’re wrang!” 

“Cement is going——” 

“You're wrang !” 

Mr. Chamberlain, his patience exhausted, sud- 
denly turned towards the interrupter and addressed 
him directly : “It is all very well, my friend, saying 
I’m wrong, but I could give you such particulars 
about loss of trade that the very hairs of your head 
would stand upright!” 

“You're wrang!”’ came the prompt reply ; and 
the interrupter removed his cap and disclosed a 
perfectly bald head ! 


The Biter Bitten. 

Tuis story is being told of the provost of a small 
Scottish town. 

He runs a small general shop, and the other day 
a fellow-townsman came in to buy some wool. The 
wool was chosen and put in a bag and weighed, 
but before it was paid for the provost was called 
into the back shop, leaving the customer alone. 
The latter’s eye was caught by a small cheese lying 
in a corner, and, unable to resist the temptation, he 
thrust it into the bag amongst the wool. Unfor- 
tunately, when the provost returned his keen eye 
noticed that the bag seemed to have swelled some- 
what, and a sharp glance round contirmed his 
suspicions. ° 

‘Man, I’ve forgotten the weight o’ the wool,” 
he said calmly. ‘* We'll ha’e it on the scale again.”’ 

So the bag was placed on the scale, much to the 
customer’s annoyance, for a pound of wool costs 
considerably more than a pound of cheese. He was 
unable to make any protest, of course, and departed 
with cee gece | a sadder and wiser man, leaving 
the g D pyre beaming with satisfaction at 
having sold a whole cheese at about two shillings 
a pound } 


Very Scraggy. 

Mr. Frank Craven, the young American actor 
who has been so widely praised by the critics for 
his performance in Bought and Paid For, at the 
New Theatre, tells a number of amusing stories. 

Mr. Craven is very slim, and he says that he was 
one day walking along a street in an American 
town when he noticed that a stray dog was following 
him. After he had gone some distance he looked 
round again. The dog was still at his heels. Now, 
Mr. Craven had no use for stray dogs, so he turned 
and remonstrated with the animal. 

A small street boy drifted up and listened with 
interest while Mr. Craven sternly ordered the dog 
to ‘Go home!” 


But the dog didn’t go away. It simply stood | 


waiting patiently till Mr. Craven was ready to 
resume his walk, and in despair the actor turned 
to the boy. 

“I wonder why he persists in following me?” 
he asked irritably. 

“Well, boss,’ the boy replied thoughtfully, 
staring first at the dog and then at Mr. Craven’s 
slim figure, ‘‘ I guess he takes you for a bone!” 


—For the five best verses I will give Watches. 
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* Proof Positive. 

ANOTHER of Mr. Craven’s stories relates to a 
police-court case in which one of the witnesses. was 
a negro. In the witness-box he was asked certain 
questions about a horse connected with the case. 

“What was the matter with the horse?” asked 
the opposing counsel, . 

‘He was ailin’,” replied the witness stolidly. 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” said counsel irritably. 
* But what was the matter with him ?” 

‘* He was jes’ ailin’,” was the reply. 

“But what was wrong?” insisted counsel. 
‘“‘ With what disease was he suffering ?” ecient 

The negro shook his head sadly. ‘‘ Jes’ ailin’, 
he repeated. 

Counsel sighed and tried again. “Well, how do 
you know he was ailing ? ‘bhe asked. 

‘Cause he died |” replied the witness. 


Bother the Children! 


Tux Countess of Warwick, who presented the 
school prizes at Ear!’s Colne recently, is well known 
as a lecturer on social problems. She is also a very 
handsome lady, and her good looks and her title 
have sometimes seemed to be of morc importance to 
her audiences than the social problems she was 
discussing. 

On one occasion she was announced to speak at a 
meeting, and she opened her h with the remark : 
‘** We have come here to-night to sce what can be 
done for the proper medical inspection of school- 
children. 4 

“Oh, no!” came a voice from the back of the 
crowded hall; ‘ we've come to see you!” 


The Fatal Line. 


ApmrraL PENRosE Firzceraip, in his book 
‘* Memories of the Sea,” tells an amusing story of 
the Navy. 

A new Admiral—a Macdonald—had succeeded 
Admiral Campbell in the command of the Lisbon 
Squadron. © band had been in the habit of 

laying ‘** The Campbells are Coming ” when their 
Sear Admiral had a dinner-party, and they did so 
in honour of Admiral Macdonald. 

The first time the new Admiral heard it he was 
very angry. 

‘* What do they mean by playing ‘ The Campbells 
are Coming?’’’ he demanded. 

“It has been customary to play it, sir,” replied 
Admiral Fitzgerald, “as a compliment to Admiral 
Campbell; and, being a Scotch air, no doubt the 
bandmaster thought it would bo agreeable to 

ou.” 

“ Agreeable to me!” gasped the indignant 
Macdonald. ‘‘ Agrceable to me! Never let me 
hear it again!” 

Admiral Fitzgerald afterwards discovered that 
the first two lines of the song were: 

“The Campbells are coming, 
The Macdonalds are running.” 

The song, in fact, had been written to cclebrate 
the victory of the Campbells over the Macdonalds 
in a clan battle. 


Very Old. 


Tuts story is being told of a very famous and 
very outspoken General, 

One day a gentleman was introduced to him 
whose nane had originally been Abrahams, but who, 
having amassed a large fortune, had bought a fine 
old estate near London and had assumed the name 
of the former owners. 

In the course of conversation the General rather 
bluntly asked him why he had changed his 
name. 

“Well, I thought,” the other explained, ‘‘ that 
when I bought an old-fashioned house I had better 
have an old-fashioned name_to go with it.” 

“But, Great Scott, man!” exclaimed the 
General ; “‘ you couldn’t have had anything more 
old-fashioned than Abrahams, could you?” 
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f WHYARE WOMEN S0 SELFISH? * 


rm 
OO enn oS 
By THE CANTANKEROUS CRANK. ~ 

[Of course, our Cantankerous Crank does ot ivy; 
any lady readers of “ P.W.”—EDITOR.]} : 

Waat every man knows is how borribly «j; 
women are. Women being in the majority in : 
world, it has, by sheer force of numbers, Lecon 
sort of proverb that men are the most «| 
creatures living, but this emphatically is not 
The boot is on the other leg; it is women wh. 
tho selfish sex. 

The worst thing about the selfishness of wor., 
that it is not kept decently indoors, but fo... '! 
upon an inoffensive and defenceless woi!d. Amo: 
men, only hardened, ill-mannered boors are sel. . 
in public, but out of ereiy six women four seem 
have no compunction or shame about putting the: 
selves first and the remainder of humanity nowh: , 

The ways in which women are openly Iti. ; 
are many and varied, and all of them .; 
aggravating. The most exasperating wav is Ut. 
way of a woman at the railway ticket office, 

Here you can see the selfish woman at her wes - 
Sometimes she is young, sometimes middlr-.: 
sometimes old, but always she is there, pester. ; 
the clerk with foolish, unnecessary «uestin.- 
fiddling for coins in the depths of her muddled!.i: 
hag, keeping a queue of justly impaticnt 1 
waiting behind her. 

She Won't Look Up a Tims-Tabie, 

She does not care twopence huw many pep! | 
their train—and their temper—so long as <he 
behave in the way that suits her bet— 
supremely selfish way. Why can't she -how «-: 
consideration to others ? Why can't she look u 
time-table, and not annoy people by asking — . 
questions at the station? Why cant she - 
moncy for her ticket ready ? 

The answer is: Because she is a Wewan 0 
selfish. You very rarely sec a man behav ine a + 
ticket office like you constantly see women. 4 
man is far too thoughtful to do so. 

Another selfish habit peculiar to wome) is 
stand jabbering in the middle of a busy paveme.:. 
blocking the way of everyone else, aud makin 
necessary to dodge into the gutter in cider to + 
along. You have only to go into the fa-hion:: . 
shopping streets of any hig town during the crowe: | 
hour of the day to sec this. 

It. is impossible to walk many yards with 
coming across a knot of idle, gessiping fer: 
talking or window-gazing and impertinent!y 
conveniencing passers-hy. Women, unlike 
often utterly ignore the rule of the road, too, tl. 
causing obstruction and confusion to traftic. 

Selfish women in the streets are a far gi.’ 
nuisance than all the hawkers and beggais 1, 
together, yet the police ‘“chivvy” the fur: . 
but allow the latter enormous licence. 

Hats Off at the Theatre (Perhaps). 

At the theatre, the music-hall, and the pict: 
palace things are, perhaps, rather better than t! 
were a few years ago ; but you can still find av: 
large number of selfish women among the audi: 
at these places. These women have not 
smallest consideration for those behind them. : « 
if you do succeed in getting a hat taken ofl | 
and there in a hope that you may be able tu! : 
sight of something you have paid to see, your | 
as often as not, is rudely dispelled. For wn - 
neath the hat is a huge bunch of hair (hal! «: 
falsc), and the last state is as bad as the first. 

But the woman in front doesn’t care; = - 
as her head is as she wants it your view «1 °° 
stage or the screen does not trouble hier +0 
slightest. 

Ferocious hatpins which stick cut te 
imminent peril of one’s eyes, huge parcels 
small yapping dogs brought into ’buses and ti 
and, in summer, parasols which obstruct evi} 
clse’s view of things at an outdoor functivs - 
other furms of feminine selfishness which «:- 
to be put down by Jaw. ; 

And last, but by no means least, there ix‘ 
overwhelming selfishness which causes a Wi" 
tu enter a smoking-compartment of a train 
expect a man to get up and give up his scat. 

This sort of thing is particularly preva! + 
present, and men have every right to make @ 
ctand against it. a 

And the best way to make a firm stand is |: 
sit tight. Unless she.is accompanied by a » 

a woman has no right in a smoking-carriacy 


lies. 


< + 


ero.” (See page 1142.) 
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Ope cher smiled 
blandly as he advanced 
into the room. He was 
clad in a well-fitting 
‘tweed suit of a stylish 
cut; he was smoking 
anexcellent cigar, and a 
soft, grey beaver Alpine 
hat was petted on the 
ey 
6 Dp, ma! e wnor ?” e wi @ grin. 
pretty emart 6 underclothes are de of 
as can be you'll be able to judge 


“Tye just been : 
been doin’, guv'nor; an’ of all the tricky things Turkish 
baths are the tri ” 7 

~ Well,” I eaid, “ you seem to have done very well.’ 

Pincher sat down, Bet oa | ogee at his 
czar and, uninvited, hel imself to some whisky. 

| don’t grumble,” he said; “ but I ought to have 
done better, seein’ wot I had to go through !- It was 
lke this, guv’nor. The other night I got into con- 
cersation with @ chauffour in a pub off Regent Street. 
Ho said he was waitin’ for his boss, who was havin’ a 
Turkish bath, an’ w’en I found that his boss was the 
famous millionaire wot we'll call Mr. Porter, as real 
names might be dangerous, I got interested, an stood 
the chauffeur a drink. 

“I found out that his boss was very | fond of 
Turkish baths; an’y thinkin’ how easy I da made 
a good haul at the swimmin’ baths wen Bill 
fmmens had tried the patent lifcbelt, I went into 
details, an’ soon got an idea for a scheme. You see, 
“av'nor, @ man, whether he’s & millionaire or a pauper, 
can't take his valuables into the water, an’ that was 
wot I was reckonin’ on w’en I hung round that blanked 
‘Turkish bath this afternoon ! 

“ After hangin’ about for nearly an hour up drives 
the car, an’ his nibs stepped out an’ walked into the 
baths, paid four shillin’s at @ sorter cash desk, an I 
noticed he’d got ® very fine diamond pin in his tie 
an’ some rings flashin’ on his fingers. ‘hen, reckonin 
on the finest haul I'd ever had, I planked down four 
hob, an’ followed him quiok to the cloakroom. 

*'Therc I had a horrible blow, guv'nor! You could 
havo knocked me down with a fcather w’en & olite 
altendant took two little drawers from a nest of ‘cm, 
an’ handed us one each. ‘ Your valuables, please,’ he 
says: an’ then that bloomin’ millionaire calmly hands 
over his watch an’ chain, purse, tie-pin, an’ rings, an 
receives a numbered key attached to a bit of string. — 

“Lor, guv’nor, it was a shock! If I hadn’t: paid 
the four shillin’s I'd have given up the job, but havin 
sone so far, I felt I must see it through, an’ I was busy 
<chemin’, as I handed over my purse with a couple of 
bob in it to the polite attendant an’ got my key. 
‘Then we took off our boots an’ went into a big room 
with funny little open rooms where we had to undress. 


“Tlis niba walked tnto the baths and paid four 
ghillin’s at a sorter cash desk.” 


1 <ot the next room to the millionaire, an’ as I took off 
my togs I decided to get my little bit done quick, slip 
vack an’ pinch his key, get his belongings, and quit. 
re As I told you, guv’nor, Turkish baths are trick 
things, I'd expected a eorter high-class swimmin - 


Take any three complete lines from the readin$ mutter in this week’s ‘Pearson's Weekly ’’— 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


PINCHER AT A TURKISH BATH. 


“ Goop heavens!” I! bath, cmpe'd 


fitted up, an’ all that; but I was given 
a couple of sheets, more like dustin’ sheets than any- 
thin’ else, an’ watchin’ a cove on the opposite side of 
the place, I saw one was for the loins and another for 
the shoulders. 

“ Funny sorter swimmin’ dress, I thinks to mysolf ; 
then I follows the blanked millionaire, wot seemed 
quite at home in the place. Then all of a sudden I 
was in @ room like a bloomin’ greenhouse with the 
boilers full on, an’ the sun shinin’! Hot! Hot ain’t 
the word for it, an’ then my man, after wanderin’ 
about for a bit, strolled out into one still hotter, an’ 
I reckon I should have been melted if I hadn’t sud- 
denly had a shock wot turned me as cold as it’s possiblo 
to be in a blanked unnatural place like that. 

“For the millionaire had ticd the string of his kcy 
round his wrist. Just fancy it, guv’nor—a man 


* A big man gave mea shove, an’ down I went into a 


sorter narrow trough full of icy cold water.” 


dressed in a very good imitation of Adam walkin’ 
round a sorter bloomin’ furnace with a key tied to 
his wrist ! 

“ By the time I'd tumbled to the fact that I'd 
struck somethin’ uncanny, an’ feclin’ I'd got to see it 
out even if it was only to pinch a suit of clothes, 
I hurried into the next room, which pretty nigh finished 
me. I’d got ahead of the millionaire, an’ I thought 
perhaps I’d taken the wrong turnin’, so to speak ; but 
some other chaps seemed to think it was quite all 
right from the ad they laid around—an’ they weren't 
niggers, either, though I couldn't imagine anyone, 
except a sorter nigger, wot could get any pleasure 
outer wot I found out later was called the vapour 
room. Lor, guv’nor, I'll nover forget the sca din’ 
steam; an’ if I hadn’t known that it was a swagger 
establishment in the West End I'd have sworn I'd 
tumbled on a torture chamber. I got out quickly. 
For one thing, I felt pretty much like faintin’ ; for 
another, I was wonderin’ if there was worse to come, 
an’, most important of all, I wanted to get ahead of 
the blanked millionaire wot had led me into the trouble. 

“As I told you, guv’nor, Turkish baths is tricky 
things. I hurried into a room with a marble floor 
reckonin’ I’d struck a rum sorter way of havin’ a 
bath, an’ thon I slipped on the soapy iloor an’ came 
down an awful crash. 

“Pda few words to say to a man dressed like Adam, 
except for a towel, but, lor, guv'nor, in no time that 
blighter had me on a marblo slab, an’ ways pounding 
me an’ pullin’ me about most terrible. 

“© Stop it!’ I yelled. ‘Or Pll have the police on 
you! I came here for a bath, not to bo knocked 
about.’ 

“With that ho left off. 

«¢]g this the first Turkish bath you've taken, sir? . 
he says. 

“*Vea,’ I says; 
the last!’ 

“ He grinned. 

“Well, it’s ncarly over now,’ he says; ‘ you've 


‘an’ I'll take jolly good care it’s 


‘only got to take the plunge. Then youll be able to 


lie nice an’ quict on a couch, have coffcv, an’ a cigarette 
whilst you’ro waitin !’ 

“That sounded the best part of the programmo: 
but I knew I'd got to cut that or clse bo content to 
spend four shillin’s for nothin’ but torture ; then he 
mauled me about a bit more, an’ I went out to the 
plunge, as they called it. 

“That was another dirty trick, guv’nor. A big 
man gave me a shove, an’ down I went into a sorter 
narrow marble trough full of icy cold water. Very 
near drowned I was, an’ as I camo up shiverin’ an’ 


gaspin’ at the other end a sorter towel secmed to 
come down over me from the ceilin’, an’ I was shown 
back into the room with the little bunk arrangements. 

“I reckoned I'd pretty well earned wotever I got, 
an’ walked straight for the millionairc’s room, sayin’ 
I didn’t want any coffee. The place was very busy, 
an’ it wasn’t easy to recognise a man in the costumo 
I was wearin’, so I felt pretty safe. 

“T walked in bold as brass. His nibs was much 
about the same build as myself, an’ the silk vest, pants, 
an’ things, not to mention this swanky suit, fitted mo 
just as though they'd been made for me. I dressed 
very quick, then, slippin’ into my own little room to 
get my key, knowin’ it would look suspicious to leave 
without my property, though its value didn't amount 
to much. 

“T fancied the attendant stared at me a bit 
suspicious, an’ I was glad to get my boots an’ slip out, 
though, accordin’ to custom, I've heard you're sup- 
posed to rest for at least an hour after havin’ gone 
through so much. 

* Once I was clear of the place I scarched the pockets ; 
there was ten bob’s worth of silver in the hip-pocket 
of the trousers, an’ in a waistcoat pocket was a gold 
cigarcttc-case studded with jewels, which the blighter 
had evidently forgotten to leave with his other 
valuables.” 

Pincher paused to finish his whisky. 

“ Woll, you did very well,” I said, “ and you must 
have had wonderful luck!” 

“I suppose I mustn’t grumble,” said the littls 
man, “ for I raised a couplo of quid on that cigarettc- 
case, an’ these togs ought to see me safe into Bucking- 
ham Palace if I wanted to go there; but I paid pretty 
dear for it, guv’nor, an’ how anyone can pay four or 
five shillin’s to be tortured, I can’t think. As tho 
Psalmist says, the world’s composed principally of 
fools, an’ the longer you live the more likely you aro 
to agree with him. Anyway, guv’nor, youll never 
catch mo havin’ another Turkish bath!” 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns shortly.) 


A TERRITORIAL returning to barracks late one 
night, munching his supper of bread and sausage, 
was accosted by the sentry. 

“Halt ! Who goes there ?” 

“A territorial and a sausage!” 

“ Halt sausage! Pass on territorial 
instant reply. 


ig 2 
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“THE SALE OF A SOUL.” 
A Remarkable Novel. 


TuRILts, tears, and throbbing human interest 
are packed into every page of “ The Sale of a Soul,”’ 
a striking romance just published. 

From the start the reader is absorbed in tho 
adventurous fortunes of Norah Travers, the charm- 
ing governess and her doctor lover, Antony Quinan. 

The plot which Dudley Mainwaring—dashing and 
attractive despite his villainy—lays to entrap 
Norah into a compromising situation is worked out 
with subtle skill, and the character of his accomplice, 
Lady Gwendolin Lulworth—deceitful, arrogant, 
and unscrupulous—is of exceptional strength. 

Her hatred of her half-brother, little Lord 
Lyndhurst, is a main theme of tho story, and few 
women will read of that delightful child’s pathetic 
end without paying a tribute of tears to the delicate 
art of the authors, Miss Elizabeth Glayde and Mr. 
Philip O'Farrell. This is just the book to make a 
wet day pass in a flash ; and no one will lay it down 
without feeling that they have actually met and 
moved among the characters of the story, so vividly 
is it told. 

At all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers, or 
post paid 1s. 3d. from C. ARTHUR Pearson Ltd., 
17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


———_—_————————————————— 
Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you —in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over tho 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W.” in 
Lendoa. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place atick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gilt you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
lundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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1128 A THRILLING 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Author of “Decoyed to Siberia,” “A Spy Unmasked,” etc., etc. 


. PLOT AND PLOTTERS. 

ADRIAN LINTON: A young and ambitious London 
mechanic who has invented a wonderful gun for destroying 
airships by exploding the cas in their envelopes. it 
his wonderful weapon he blows up a Zeppelin airshi 
which lands in Scotland, and this causes a war wit 
Germany. After the calamity overtakes their vessel, a 
German agent endeavours to kili Linton, and, at present, 
he is lying suffering from of the brain, at a 
Scottish peasant’s farmhouse. 

COLONEL BRIDGEWAY: The Secretary of State for 
War. He returns to London, from a holiday in Scotland, 
when England is invaded by Zeppelins. 

NORA BRIDGEWAY: The Colonel's daughter. She is 
with Linton when the German agent tries to kill him, and 
since then she has become his wife. 

FRANCOIS LEMARE: A French engineer faithful in his 
service to Linton. He has one of his employer's guns 
complete but for one J gta and he obtains Colonel Bridge- 
way's permission to fly to Scotland, to find Linton, and to 
obtain the missing bit. His mission is success(ul, He 
comes back to London accompanied by Nora. 


(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
By Her Husband's Side. 


Wuen Nora had accomplished her mission, and 
confided to her father’s care the tiny Icaden tube 
which contained the secret of the gun on which so 
much depended, the exhaustion against which she 
had hitherto fought so bravely overcame her. Nature 
would be denied no longer. Tho desire for sleep 
was overpowering her and numbing her senses. She 
was barely conscious of being taken in a taxi to the 
fiat, almost within a stone’s throw of the War Office, 
where she and her father lived when in London. 

When she arrived there she had no strength left 
to undress or get into bed, but collapsed upon a 
couch and fell into a deep dreamlcss sleep of utter 
wearmess. 

Few people slept in London during the night of 
terror, Outside frenzied crowds clamoured in the 
streets. Ever and again the roar of explosions shook 
the city as the bombs from the airships did their deadly 
work. But Nora slept through all till the grey dawn 
was breaking. 

She opened her eyes with a start. The numbness 
of sleep still held her brain, and she could not remember 
where she was or what had happened. But as she 
luoked round the room and took in its familiar objects, 
memory swept over her with arush. All the incidents 
of the past two days seemed to crowd at once upon 
her brain. 

But one thought thrust all others into the back- 
ground. Poor child. Shc reproached herself because 
she had been sleeping while Adrian needed her— 
Adrian Linton, the man she had married twenty-four 
hours ago, according to the old Scottish custom, as 
he Jay Wounded and in mortal agony in the humble 
cottage on the rugged mountain side. 

She struggled to her feet. Her determination was 
ahicady taken. At all costs she must go to his side 
at once. 

She crossed to a bureau and wrote a brief note of 
farewell to her father. She made no othtr preparations. 
Putting on her hat and cloak, she went out into the 
streets. . 

Farly as the hour was, they were crowded with 
people. The airships that had hovered over London 
through the night had flown northward ; they had gone 
for the time, but men felt no confidence that they 
would not return, and they were taking advantago 
of their absence to leave the city with their wivcs 
and families and seck safety in the country far away 
from bricks and mortar. 

Nora began to make her way on foot towards Euston, 
in the hope of catching a train for the North, but on 
her way she bought a paper. There among all the 
terrifying details of the airships’ doings during the 
night, she learnt that all the great London te.mini 
had been shelled, and now lay in ruins. 


There would be no trains out of London that day. 


Something like despair settled upon her. She was 


—And make.a sentence from them. Yow mustn’t alter the order of the words in the sentences you choose. 


walking aimlessly on when she suddenly came upon 

| a taxi standing in a side street. It was the first she 
1 seen. Most of them had been snapped up long 
ago. 

The sight gave her new hope. She hailed the driver 
and told him what she wanted—to be driven out of 
Tondon to some station where she could catch a 
train for the North. 

The man looked doubtful, but Nora pulled out 
her purse and showed him a five-pound note. The 
charm worked, and a minute later the girl had em- 
barked on the first stage of her long journey. 

It was long indeed—so long it seemed to the tired 
girl that she almost thought it would never end. 
She caught a mail train at last at Cambridge. The 
whole railway system was disorganised, and there 
were innumerable halts and many changes. 

Nora saw no airships—they had gone on in advance 
hours before—but she saw signs of their handiwork 
all along the route. At York an attempt had been 
made to shell the station, but though the roof was 
half torn off, the track was undamaged, and trains 
could still through. 

Newcastle was left behind at last, then Edinburgh, 
and she knew that her goal wasUrawing near. It was 
a wild, windy evening and the train reached Strathlone 
Station just as the sun was setting in a blaze of gold 
and red. ; 

The vast shapes of the purple mountains stood out 
clear against the twilight sky. Nora’s heart throbbed 
with an agonising anxiety as she wondered what news 
those silent mountairs held for her in their keeping. 

It was a four-mile walk a>ross the hills to the cottage 
where she had left Linton. Forgetting her weariness, 
she set off with feverish hasto. The fresh mountain 
air seemed to renew her strength. She pressed eagerly 
on. At last she reached the spot where she had parted 
from the old shepherd. There was scarcely another 
mile to go, one broad valley to pass, and then the 
pallside on which, the cottage stood would be beforo 

er. 

As she began the descent into the valley, she halted 
suddenly. In front of her she could hear the faint 
sound of voices. ‘I'hen as she peered into the gloom 
she caught sight of two huge swaying shapes, showing 
grey against the blackness of the opposite hillside. 

Even in the unccrtain light Nora did not need to 
look twice to know what those shapes were. She had 
secn their counterpart in Devil’s Gorge two days before. 
They were Zeppelins which, after their long flight from 
the south, sought refuge from the gale in that 
secluded valley. 

Nora only paused for a few seconds. Whatever 
use she might make of the vital information so 
strangely thrown in her way, the presence of the air- 
ships should not deter her from reaching her goal. 
Carefully she skirted tho a of the valley, and at 
length began to climb the hill beyond. 

en she reached the summit the cottage lay 
estas her at last, white and ghost-like in the gathering 

loom. 

a She entered the trim little garden, but when she 
reached the cottage door she paused involuntarily 
before knocking. What news would she hear—good 
or bad? Dare she hope for good news? Then she 
set her teeth, raised her hand, and tapped sharply. 

Instantly from within there came the sound of 
commotion. Chairs were pushed back, she heard the 
sound of men’s voices—harsh, guttural voiccs speaking 
words she could not understand. She heard the 
sound of a hand on the latch. Instinctively before 
the door opened she slipped quickly to one side and 
was hidden in the darkness. 

A tall military-looking figure stood at the open 
doorway. 

‘Who vas knocking ? ’’ he demanded. 

He took a few steps forward and pcered into the 
night. 

‘**Dere is no one here,” he said in a puzzled tone. 
“TI did not tink I vas mistaken. But dere is no 
one.” 
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He lingered a few moments, then retreated into the 
cottage and shut the door. 

Nora crept forward. She had reached her goal 
but only to find that it was occupied by the enemic- 
of her country. It was clear that some of the men 
from the airships in the valley had taken possessioy 
of the cottage. 

She crept cautiously to the window, and peered 
within. The tiny room seemed to be full of peopl. 
Half a dozen tall figures were sitting round the rou}; 
plank table, greedily devouring a meal. In the bac}, 
ground she could sce the pale, frightencd face of t},. 
old Scotswoman as she bustled about attending to 
their wants. 

But she saw something else beside—a sight that 
made her heart stand still and then Icap joyously. 
On the far side of the room, on a rough bed, Linto) 
was half sitting, half reclining. His head was swathel 
in bandages, and his face was white and drawn, bt 
hoe was manifestly better. In his eyes was a stray. 
alert expression as if he, too, had heard the tap upou 
the door and wondered what it ended. 

Nora had learnt what she wished to know. Linton 
was safe for the pont She stepped back from the 
window. It would not do for her to be seen. and she 
could not tell how long the Germans would remain 
in the cottage. They might come out at any minute. 

As she picked her way cautiously over the stonv 
hillside, her mind was wrestling with the problem of 
how she could best make use of the knowledge she 
had so strangely gaincd. She began to retrace he 
steps over the weary miles that separated her fiom 
Strathlone, and long before she reached her desti. 
nation a plan had taken shape within her brain. 


CHAPTER XVIi. 
The Territorials Capture a Zeppelin. 

Gvuivep by a girl a handful of Territorials wer 

“making their way from Strathlone aciuss the bh: 
in the darkness. 

The girl was Nora Linton. She had knocked +5 
the village joe at Strathlone, and with som 
difficulty had made him understand that she want 
to know where the commanding officer of the Jo-a 
Territorials lived. She had roused him from shumber 
in his turn, and he had listened at first with astonish 
ment and incredulity to her story. 

He know of the presonce of German airships 
in Britain of course. He had even heard rumowr: 
that one had been seen not far off amony the moun- 
tains in Devil's Gorge a few days before. But nv 
detaits had leaked out. The coastguatd officer had 
scon to that. 

All the same he found it difficult at first to believe 
what this pale, tired-looking girl was telling him - 
that two Zeppelins were anchored in a valley only fox 
miles off. But as she went on to tell him the detai- 
of what she had scen, he realised suddenty that ti.'- 
was no invention of hysteria, but the cold, sober truth. 
There Was a wonderful chance for him and his m<n 
to show what they were made of. 

It was long past midnight. At that hour it was 
impossible to get together more than a small proportion 
of his company, who were scattered over ten mii: 
of countryside, but he succceded in collecting a dozen 
Armed with rifles, they set out across the mountain 
Every man was ablaze with eagerness and excitement 
when he heard what their mission was. 

‘Che moon rose over the hills while they marched 
forward. The gale had diminished now to a -teuly 
breeze, and there was every indication that it would 
dic away before morning. oy 

Captain Ferguson wale at the head of his Jitth 
column with Nora. He could see that the girl wa- 
almost dead-beat, but she did not spare her-c!l, 
and pressed on feverishly. ie 

At last they were mounting the hill beyond whit! 
lay the valley where she had seen the airships. They 
advantead more cautiously now. When the summit 
was reached a gasp of excited wonder burst from the 
little band. ; , 

It was a wonderful and awe-inspiring sizht tht 
they saw below. 

The moon shone brightly upon the valley, ar 
disclosed, not two Zeppelins, as Nora had thous. 
but three. It was possible to see every detail of the: 
vast bodies, even the thick hawsers with which they 
were anchored to the ground, and the figures of men 
moving about below the airships. i 

Captain Ferguson ponde: for a momert are 
then sharply wuiapered his orders. Sileutly bis 
began to extend into a une line along the hinto. 
till there was a distance of fifty yards between ei 
two men. Then they lay down at full length ia t! 
fragrant heather and waitcd. : - 

Captaia Ferguson’s plan of campaizn seemed ie 
only ‘possible one. The united crews of the Zep, 
would number forty men at least. ‘To descen! 
attack them in the valley would be to court clestruct" 
He had told his men when they opened fire to «0! 
at the crew. He knew that it was hopeless to att: wt: 
to disable the airships with rifle bullets, but he hor 
by throwing his little corps out into an extended i 3 
to give the enemy an exaggerated idea of the attach 
force. 
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Lying at full length in the heather he waited till 
his men reached their ; 
‘At last the moment had come. Captain Ferguson 
1aied his rifle, took careful aim, and fired. It was 
tue signa From the top of the hillside a dozen 
| -hes sprang out, and @ dozen bullets were sped on 
their. erran The light was not good enough for 

fect aim. Only one or two found their billets, 
jot the success of the attack lay in its utter unex- 
ctedness. 
Avain and again the hillside flashed out its spurts of 
{1 Panic and confusion had seized upon the Germans 
low. For all they knew a whole regiment might be 
wlvancing to the attack. Several dark figures lay 
int and lifeless upon the green bed of the valley. 

‘ose Who were unhurt were mostly engaged in 
iuaking frantic efforts to cast loose the hawsers that 
lid the Zeppelins to the ground, but a few rushed 
«a to the airships’ upper-decks and manned the 
«is that were mounted there. But they had only 
: datk hillside which concealed the attacking force 
u- their target, and their shots went wide. 

suddenly the last hawsers that held one of the great 
-ipes below to earth were cast off, and the airshi 
1. :an to rise slowly and majestically from the ground. 
‘then the second Zeppelin followed. The whirr of 

ucs became audible in the panes of the firing. 
‘Tie Terriers on the hill continued to blaze away man- 
tuly, but their bullets, though inflicting a certain 
niount of damage, were powerless to stop or destroy 
the airships) They rose with gathering speed and 
vere lost in the night. 

But it was far otherwise with the third. She was 
1. one that lay nearest the attacking 
yuty and her crew had suffered most 

-verely. They had failed so far in their 
‘Jorts to set her free. 

Captain Ferguson saw his chance. 
Tiere was no time to lose, and he took 
i. He rose to his feet and shouted an 
order. His men fired a last volley. Then 
\iey rose to their feet and charged down- 
hil with a cheer. 

Nora had watched the conflict hitherto 
fom behind the firing line. Now she 
a‘lvanced, and standing on Ye very edge 
of the hill saw all that the <oonlight 
vould let her sce of that fierce, wild 
HaTge, 

Shots were fired from the car of the 
a.iship ; two men fell, but their comrades, 
wndetorred, rushed on. we 

Like a boarding party of the old 
Nelson days they fought their way up 
tho rope ladders that led to the cars. 
Most of them had discarded their riftes, 
au had only their fists to fight 
vith. 

Nora from her upon the hill 
watched the fierce pote in the gloom 
'clow. She heard wild shouts and fierce, 
vngry e¢ries, and the occasional crack 
of a revolver. Then came silonce—a 
-lence broken an instant later with a 
lond victorious British cheer. 

Captain Ferguson with his handful of 
tuicn had captured the airship. It was a 
deed that would live long in the annals 
“f British warfare, and a deed which. 
‘ould never be mentioned without the 
ange ‘a the brave girl who had made it 
possible, 

_ But Nora Linton had no thoughts for 
that now. Tho tension was over. She set 
crly in the direction of the cottage 
Adrian lay. Ferguson and his men, 
‘iy securing their prisoners and mooring 
‘ne airship with fresh ropes, did not notice her. She 
‘imbed the rocky path on the farther side of the 
val * 4 thoughts of danger banished utterly from 

tr ncad, 

Suddenly, almost at the summit, she came face to 
¢ with a little group of men who were watching 
‘it was happening in tho valley below from behind 
* shelter of a rock. Rage and despair were written 
/ te across their faces. One glance was suflicicat 
‘+ tell Nora who they were. They were some of the 
“cers of the Zeppelins—tho men she had seen through 
‘ir window of the cottage earlier that night. 

“he had taken it for granted that they had gone 
Jk to their charges. She turned wildly. How could 


‘“ give the alarm ? 
Like a flash one of the 


{ 


ie 


No time was allowed her. 
"en sprang forward. A rough arm was round her 
“ist, a hand was over her mouth. 

\ ¢ must return to the cottage,” she heard a voice 
““. “Our only chance to escape is to hido thero 

"a time and to keep dis girl mit us.” 

_ Nora’ arms were tied sccurcly behind her, and a 
udkerchief was fastened tightly across her mouth. 

‘en in the midst of her captors she was hurried off 
‘~% the path to the cottage. 

, 't was thus, bound, helpless, and in the hands of 

‘ country’s enemies, that Nora re-entered the room 

“t¢ Adrian Linton lay helpless on his bed of sick- 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
Kaiser’s Army on the Way. 


AFTER a night and a day of uninterrupted terror, 
Britain had slept. The airships had not attempted 
to do:further damage dyring the hours of darkness. 
While the gale was blowing they had had enough 
to do to look after their own safety. When, with 
morning, the wind had died away, the Zeppelins 
had taken their flight once more across the troubled 
waters of the North Sea._' 

But not all of them. Here and there throngh the 
length and breadth of the country a Zeppelin had 


definitely how many had béen accounted for. 
papers said five, others six or seven. 


ut the geo of the night had awakened hope 
once more in the heart of the nation. Eagerly people 
devoured the details in the press: ‘“‘ Heroic airmen 
account for two Zeppelins near Hendon,” “ Frenzied 
Football Crowd Destroy German Airship at Mid- 
chester,” ‘Zeppelin Captured by ‘Territorials in 
Scotland.” These were the headlines that stared at 
them out of their newspapers. Men began to feel 
the old cheery British optimism once morc until they 
turned to read other news to which less prominence 
was given. 

There was little room for optimism when the sum 
total of our losses were realised. Woolwich Arsenal 
had been heavily bombarded, and work there was at a 
complete standstill, as well as at the factories for small 
arms at Enfield. The wireless stations had been 
the first objects of the German attack. The shipping 
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ders that led to the cars, 7 
their rifles, and had only their fists to fight with. 


in Dover Harbour had been shelled, and the entrance 
blocked. Heavy damage was reported from Chatham 
Dockyard. 

In London railway traffic was at a_ standstill. 
All the chief stations lay in ruins, as did many of the 
great city’s public buildings and not a few of the homes 
of private citizens. The military camp in Hyde 
Park, where a large number uf regular troops and 
Territorials had been encamped, had been shelled for 
hours, and there had been terrible loss of life. 

Similar storics of ruthlcss, wanton destruction came 
from all over the country. Two bombs had fallen 
at Colchester and had sct fire to the stables attached 
to the cavalry barracks. The Zeppelins in their 
flight northward had dropped explosives haphazard 
as they went. From Bedford, Cambridge, York, and 
as far north as Newcastle and Edinburgh, as well as 
from a score of lesscr towns camo reports of damage 
and loss of life. 

Men whose faces had lit ae hope at the first 
glance at the morning’s news became despondent once 
again when they had Icarnt all the papcrs had to 
tell them. 

Wo had won a few small skirmishes. Victoty in 
the great battle had gone to Germany. A mere half- 
dozen of her airships had fallen. The rest—cighty or 
ninety of them at lcast—had retired for the moment. 
But no man doubted that they would return to com- 
plete their task, to murder and destroy until tho 


of the lines chosen. No lines must be 


fallen to earth to rise no more. -It was not known. 
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Likea hoarding party of the old Nelson days the Terriers fought their way 


Bost of them had discarded 
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helpless Government accepted the incvitablo and 
surrendered on any terms Germany might choose to 
dictate. 

How soon would that be? How long could wo 
hold out? Those wore tho questions every man 
was beginning to ask’ himself—not only the man 
in the street, but mon in high places who before long 
would be called upon to supply the answers. 

There was a limit beyond which it would be im- 
possible to prolong resistance. . 

Already there wero not wanting a few who wero 
beginning .to whisper that we were bcaten—that it 
was no good blinding our eyes to the fact. Ono 
newspaper hinted openly that the time had come to 
suc for peace. 

But those with whom the decision rested had not 
como to that opinion—yet. There were waverers 
among their number, but most of them still clung to 
hope—hope which rested on two foundations. The 
first wos the new gun; Colonel Bridgeway had 
promised that a limited supply of weapons and amiau- 
nition should be ready in two days. He seemed so 
supremely confident of the gun’s power to work the 
miracles claimed for it that his cheerfulness infected 
others. 

The public, however, were in ignorance of all this. 
The very existence of the gun had bcen kept a profound 
secret. 

The second ground for hope was shared to a certain 
extent by the nation at large. Tho news of the defeat 
of tho British Flect had not been confirmed. Indeed. 
the rumour had come from Paris that though the 
hostile navies had met in the Baltic the issue was 
still in doubt. Men praved that history 
might repeat itself in a new and glorious 
Trafalgar which would give Britain ao 
chance to repair her shattered defences 
against Germany’s legions of the air. 

But the day dragged on, and still no 
news came. The inactivity was telling 
on the nation’s nerves. London was half 
deserted. A great portion of its popu- 
lation wero preparing to pass the night 
under the open sky. Epping Forest, tho 
Surrey Hills, and the quiet country sides 
of Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
had been taken possession of by in- 
numerable parties of pcoplo who wero 
preparing to camp out for the night. 
Nothing would induce them to return to 
the scene of last night’s terrors—terrors 
that every man felt suro would be re- 
peated when darkness fell again. 

The whole country was waiting in a 
strange hush of breathIcss expectation for 
the next blow to fall. . 

Far up and down the east coast the 
cyes of eager watchers scanned the dis- 
tant sky, expecting every moment to seo 
thoso small dark shapes that had grown 
so terribly familiar appear over the far 
korizon. 

Evening came at last, and the blow fell, 
but not in the form that everyone had 
dreaded. One of the few battleships 
that remained to guard our coasts had 
steamed out of Harwich Harbour earlicr 
in the day on a scouting expedition ; it 
was H.M.S. Dreadnought, the first battle- 
ship of her famous class, but a few years 
ago the chief pride of the Navy, now 
grown old and obsolete. 

The crowds upon the cliffs suddenly 


suv her returning under full steam, 
smoke pouring from her funnels. ‘hey 


guessed that she bore news of the coming 
_ of the Zeppelins, but soon, when her steam 
pinnace had come to shore, a whisper of tho real 
tidings she had brought began to spread. 

German transports at sca, heading for the Norfolk 
coast ! 

The ominous news flew from mouth to mouth. 
The busy wires flashed it broadcast through tho 
country. Cabinet Ministers heard it in Downing 
Street. Tho crowds waiting outside the newspaper 
offices in all the big towns read it in the specia! editions 
that were rushed out within a few minutes. Tho 
troops at Aldershot, at Colchestcr, as well as those who 
had been concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
London, heard the news and, almost before they had 
had time to realise its import, had received their 
orders to entrain for the cast coast. 

Robbed of her wireless, with her Fiect absent, 
Britain had bad but short notice of the impendiag 

ril. 

Yet throughout the country the tidings arouscd 
but one feeling. 

Crowds shouted and huzzaed in the streets; soldiers 
cheered and sang as they sct out on their march. 

Here was a tangible foo at last-—-a foo that could 
not vanish at will into the darkness of the midnight 
sky. 

Tho tension of the past threo days was relaxed, and 
a frenzy of tierce, wild jov swept over Britain as sho 
nerved herself for the coming contlict. 

(Another splendid instalment next weck.) 
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laces, all sand and sea, 
with happy-faced children 
building castles or playing 
Hi] bythe shore. . . . They 
til actually sce. those children 
going away in cabs, with 
fi] spades and pails on the top 
Hijamong the luggage, but 
iM never a holiday comes to 
them; never a broath of 
pure, fresh air, never the 
laughter of the wind in the 
trees. . : .” 

“Oh, Tinker Bell! Stop! 
Stop!” Peter implored, 


Land 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s delightful children’s play, “ Peter | for Tinker Bell’s voice was like the tolling of 


Pea,” seems to have discovered the secret of 
perpetual youth, Like Peter himself, i“ won't 
yrow up.” Its phenomenal success is duc in some 
measure, no doubt, to Miss Pauline Chase, who 
plays the title-réle. . 
In the following delightful little sketch Miss 
Chase has introduced the characters Peter Pan, 
Wendy, and Tinker Bell, who appear in the play. 
To do this she obtained special permission from 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, to whom the Editor of “ Pearson's 
Weekly ” tenders his grateful acknowledgments. 

One day while Peter Pan was sitting in his 
little house in the tree-tops with all the blinds 
down because it was so hot and sunny, playing 

on his-pipes a new tune that he had made up for 
Wendy, who should come flitting through the 
forest but Tinker Bell! : . 

“ Why, Tinker Bell,” said Peter, stopping his 
music, “ what brings you here? ” ; 

“Oh!” said Tinker Bell excitedly, “I’ve come 
to tell you about a new land I’ve found.” 

“Where is it?” Peter asked, “and are there 
any children there?’ For, as you know, Peter 
Pan takes no account of anything unless it has to 
do with children. 53 

“It’s Snot far from Kensington Gardens, 
Tinker Bell replied. “We can easily fly there 
over the chimney-pote, and there are more 
children there than I've ever seen.” 

“Do they never want to grow up?” Peter 
asked anxiously. Anybody who doesn’t want to 
yyrow up is sure Of a soft corner in his heart. 

“ Alas!” Tinker Bell answered, ringing her 
chime sadly, “they are The Children Who Grow 
Up Too Soon! Almost before they know what 
they are doing, they’re out and about, crawling 
and toddling over the stones of this Never-Never 
Land (there's not grass there, you know) . . . 
in a few years they're quite Brown up, and their 
faces look so old and withered and faded. . . .” 

“It’s too sad for words,” Peter said. “ What 
shall we do about it ? ” 

“I thought you could come with me to this 
Never-Never Land and see it for yourself.” 

So Peter fastened the latch of his front door 
with an acorn, and away they flew over the 
trees and forests until at last they seemed to be 
flying through’‘s cloud of smoke and smuts above 
a forest of chimney pots. 

They flew downwards now, and eettled like two 
Lutterflies on one of the window ledges of a great, 
gaunt square block of ae : 

* What's this?” Peter asked. ‘A prison?” 

“No! It’s one of the houses where The 


Children Who Grow Up Too Soon live,” Tinker 


Bell said. “Look!” 

Peter looked down, and saw the courtyard of 
aspbalte littered with dust and bits of paper. 
There were groups of children playing to the 
tune of a barrel-organ in the courtyard, who had 
the queerest way of dressing that Peter Pan had 
ever seen. Their clothes were all too large for 
them. They looked as if they were all hurrying 
to grow up so that their clothes should fit them. 

“What has made these children grow up too 
soon ¥” asked Peter Pan. 

“It is because they have never known the 
happiness and joy and freedom of the open 
country or the sea,” Tinker Bell said. ‘All their 
lives they have lived in London, with only the 
streets and gutters to play in, and only the dust 
and litter of the streets for playthings. 

“Sometimes, if the summer is very hot and 
dusty, they grow ill and die, and nobody cares 
vey much except a poor, pallic taped mother, 
with bands red with work, that fold themselves 
over her heart, who cannot understand why the 
world is so cruel tosome people. . . . Ifthey 
do not die they live on, waiting always and hopi 
for happipess. Sometimes they will look Pith 
wistful faces at the posters of blue and yellow 


a knell, full of grief and infinite pity. “ t 
past * do! What can we do! How can we help 
them ?” 

Tinker Bell thought awhile, and said, “I know; 
let’s ask Wendy.” : 

So away they flew to where Wendy lives, and, 
after the first tender greetings between them, 
Wendy listened to tie pathetic story of the 
Children of the Never-Never Land. Peter cricd 
with sorrow, all the time he was telling the story. 

‘You needn't cry,” said Wendy, “ for all these 
little ones have a great fairy who looks after 
them. She is called the F.A.F.” 

“Then I must call on the fairy, ‘Faf,’” said 
Peter, “and offer to help him.” ; 

“Not Faf,” laughed Wendy, “but F.A.F.— 
which means Fresh Air Fund. I'll tell you all 
aboat it.” : 

So Wendy told Peter about the wonderful 
F.A.F., how 9d. gives a child a day in the country; 
how £8 2s. pays for two hundred with their 
attendants and food; how 10s. will take a child 
into the country or by the sea for a whole fort- 
night and make it well and happy. 

endy told how for twenty-one years the 
F.A.F. bad taken more than three million children 
for a one-day’s holiday—how 238,150 were given 
a F.A.F, day last year alone, and that, in addition 
to the day outings, over 21,000 poor children had 
been provided with a fortnight’s holiday in the 
country or at the seaside. 

“Well,” said Peter Pan, “how can I help, 
Wendy ?” 

“You can fly into every nursery, Peter, and 
just whisper to every mother the story of the 
Children Who Grow Up Too Soon. . . . It’s 
ou because each mother is so happy playing 
with the pink toes of her own babe that she 
thinks it’s the one baby in the world; when she 
hears of all those unbappy children, she will cry 
a little, because she is a mother, and then she 
will open her purse and laugh, because she is so 
Ne that she hus ninepences enough to help 
them. 

“Go into the city offices, Peter, and tell them 
that the children are looking to them for help.” 

“Tl do it,” said ‘Peter, kissing Wendy on the 
cheek, . . . And away he flew with Tinker 
Bell, into all the nurseries, and homes, and offices 
in the world. 

Have you heard him yet ? 


About the Fresh Air Fund—Past, Present, 
and Future. 


Past.—Since its inception, twenty-two years ago, the 
F.A.F. has sent 3,011,057 poor slum children away for a 
long, glorious day in the country; and 21,015 children 
have been sent for a fortnight’s holiday. 

Each year the F.A.F. eclipses, its previous record. 
During the summer of 1912, 238,150 children benefited 
by one-day holidays; and 4,620 of the neediest waifs 
were sent away for fortnight holidays. 

Present.—The F.A.F. is the cheapest and most deserv- 
ing charity in the world. Every penny subscribed 
goes straight to the children. All expenses are borne 
Ay the Promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 

he Datty Express Ltd., The Stanparp Newspapers, 
Ltd., and the Ragged School Union. 

Ninepence gives one child one day in the country. 
£8 2s. gives 200 children a day in the country with the 
necessary attendants, Ten shillings gives a child a 
fortnight’s holiday at the seaside. 

There are no distinctions of class or creed. Poverty is 
the passport to the F.A.F. country, and the children 
ats arava from all the large towns in the United 

ingdom. 

Future.—To enable the F.A.F. to continue and extend 
its good work, the Promoters appeal to you. Surely 
you will not steel your heart against the cry of the 
weak and the helpless. All donations, however small, 
are thankfully received, and will be acknowledged in 
Pearson’s Weckly. They should be sent to: 

The Hon. Secretary, 
Fresno Air Funp, Pearson’s Weekly, 
18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.0. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 8. 1913. 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES, 


Ninersncg gives a slum child a day out in tho 
county, and the following amounts—sufficient t. 
make noarly 2,000 children happy — have bec, 
generously subscribed since the last list way 
published. 

Amounts previously acknowledged, £458 173. 101d, 


His Masesty tae Kina, £25, 

Convaleseen, £1; Mra. E. Traylen, 103.; Miss er.| 
Master Pratt, 2s. 8d.; meghull 6s. 6d.; Anon., Norten 
3s.; 1918, Bordon, 1s. as Haby Norma Carringtor, 
1s.'6d.; J. H. Royd, 9d.; EB. M. 

3. 6d.; Four little 
Harpham, 2s. 8d.; J. E 
5s. 6d.; Phyllis, vely, 
Lancaster, 49. 6d.; K. 


2s. 3d.; 8. Cogman, 
2e, 3d.; A. C. Boots, 


> yler, 23.; B. Sowder 
friends, 4s. 6d.; Ernestine 
. Grant, 6s.; E. E. Greatorex, 
Doris, 2s. 8d.; Roy and Er. 
Lowndes, 28 ‘6d.; A. Pyral 
6s.; G. Thomas, 83. 9d.; K. P. 
2s.; H. Haines, 4s. ; iat Stoker, 


of H.M.S. Edgar, 6s.; _Miss A. H., 4d; L. Soh 
4s. 6d.; Mrs. Satterthwaite, 4s. 6d.; W. H. Underwees 
; ; “3 CC. h, 


Ts. Hooton, 43. 6d.; W. 
. Symonds, 9d 
H., 2s 


4s. 6d.; Barth, _3: 


Myers, 3s. 
Penrhyn, 153.; Mra. Robe: 
A. Da 


. Bd.; Mis . Webster, 3 
L. Carmichael, 1s. 6d. 


! 


7; ¢ I, 
Js, 6d.; A Friend, £2; Short Allowance, 1s. 3d.; Mics A 


try, 53.; Weg Hari, 


Williams, 1s.; A’ Lo 
1s.; N 


s.; N. ‘ 
wheel, 5s.; Miss Loveday, 88.; A. E. Russe 
Georgie and Mimi, 6s. 8d.; Miss E. 


. 3d.; 8. Le i 
Wells, 4s. 6d,; W. Pearson, 68.; A. H. Brachs'one, 
. 6d.; P. Williams, 4s.; Marjorie Joist, 2. 3d.: Mr 
Wiltshire, 5s. 6d.; . §. Broomham, 103.; 
Walter and Mabel Laurence, 33 
Miss E. H M 7 


son, 4s, 6d.; 
es Arth,” 3s.; 
8. 

CorrecreD : Crew of 8.8. Dawlish, per K. K:istoffer- 
sen, £3 88.; E. Whitney, 10s.; Union Hotel, Maandul:, 
psc. Butler, £5 5s.; The African R.M.S. Eimina, per 

ughos, £4 5s.; H 8s. 9d.; West Coate 
H.G. ‘Behool, Cambuslang, £5 188. 4d.; Mra. Pusev, 
8a. 6d.; Miss Nelson, 129. 6d.; E. m, 23, 8d.; E.R. 
Neels, 38. 6d.; Kenneth and Peggy Marshall, 1s 6d.; 
Miss L. E. CG, Everden, 66.; Miss Meikle, 1¢3.; Gwen 
Davies, 89.; C. Hagen,’8s, $d.; A Few Friends, 106; 
P. B. Spencer, 7s. 6d.; F. Howe, 6s. 6d.; I. Miller, 5:., 
Mrs, A. J. Hill, 8s.; Cary and Jeanie Aciiley, 53, 6d.: 
Pountain, 12s.; Mise E. Howes, Shi Mrs, Red- 


ot Cross Buns, 


Ls Social Guild, per 
Mre. W. Randel, 68.; F. J. Galpin, 63. 9u ; 


ambling, 


H. Thomecn, 
.;_K. M. Hill, 3s.; L. ). 
Langrish House Staff, per W. Spencer. 16: . 
. 6d.; Mrs, I. Knee, 83. 3d.; Frans 

10s, 6d.; F. W. Osborne, 78.; Mre. E. I’. 
Gribbin, 6s. 3d.; Jack Gribbin, 53. 9! ; 
Violet Volins, 23, 6d); Seent 

. 6d.; Ulverston Staff and Golfers, 5 .. 

N Academy, per Miss H. Maclean, 5s.; Garris 
Mese, uimalt, £1 68. 8d.; Mrs. M. Ma- 
W 6d.; Misa E. |. 
bers . 2d.; 8. V. Davirl- 
Dorothy Preston, 2s. 11id.; A. Amor, 4°; 
he per H. H. 


Ding 
Sergts.’ 


Grand (P.W.) Total, 531 17s. 4d. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
Mon., April 28. 
It is cheaper for two women to love one man, tian 
for one man to love two women. 
Tues., April 29. 


Pretending to be a fool is very often one of the 
wisest things a man can do, 


Wed., April 30. 

Chic is a thing a man admires in Frenchwomer’ 
actresses, and other men’s wives. He lixes to 52 
out with it, but hates to come home to it. 


Thurs., May 1. 
It is difficult to believe that some men are made cf 
dust—for dust always settles. 


Fri... May 2. 
If a woman breaks a man’s heart, another woman 
acts as first aid to the injured. 


Sat., May 3. . 

It is better for a man to marry a woman who loves 
him than to wed the one he loves; for as long a> + 
woman is poet with the husband she has yot, she 
will break her neck trying to please him, 


Sun., May 4. 
Politeness is often wasted, but it isa good anva 
cheap mistake to make. 


-—For the two best sentences I will give 5s. Postal Ordare. Mark posteards ‘‘Conuplete.” (See page 1142.) 
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£5 FOR “AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


NEW, NOVEL, AND 
EASY COMPETITION. 


—! 
me 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can add the last line 
tou Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill into 
yh in this novel competition. Each week we are giving 
joor lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
cunpetitors must introduce the name of some well-known 
jdvertiser or proprietary article, from the advertisement 
pazes of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 
uifts will be awarded each week, and there is no entry 


fee. 


LIDAY ? 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
In this week's contest the ‘‘ Ad.-Limerick" to which you 
ate asked to add the last line is: 
They were sweethearts were Percy and May, 
For the home they went shopping one day, 
They bought only the best 
To furnish their nest, 


e e e e e e , e e e 
I; ample last line, which may not be used 
(“ Our lino is Catesby’s,”’ they say.) 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write your last line on a and address it to the Editor, 
Pesron's Weekly, Henrietta mdun, W.C. 
¢ h postcard must bear the usual ture of the competitor in ink. 
es und adaresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
Jark your posteara “Ad.-Limerick No.2" on the top left-hand 
€ r. Attempts must arrive not lacer than ‘Tues@ay, Muy ¢th 

1 To the sender of the last Hne considered the he-t o prise of £5 will 
Ve -ded. In the event of a tie this sum will bo divided. In addition, 
onsolation gifts will be awarded to the competitors whose 


°’UMMER is coming; will soon be here; will soon be gone. 
Already most of us are thinking of what we shall do with ff 
our summer holiday, and whatever plan suggests itself the | 
question always arises, ‘‘ Can I afford it?” 


c 

ome next in meri 

.. The published decision ¢s final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


What are your plans? Have you set aside what you would 
like best because you cannot afford it ? Do you wish you had 
more to spend ? 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“PIE” CONTEST. 


Lady competitors wero asked to suggest what in- 
‘redients should be used in making a ‘‘ Rag-time Pie,” 
ind for the most amusing attempts eent in the prizes 
i ten eilver-headed hatpins have been thus awarded : 

Miss E. Ashton, 49 Kimpton Ave., Brentwood; Mrs. 
Barklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ircland; Mrs, Brooker, 
‘8 Beaufort St., Southend-on-Sea; Mrs. Brown, 66 Spruce 
Hills Rd. althamstow; Mrs. W. Montgomery, 42 
\larion Rd., Sheffield; Mre. P. A, Mortley, 5 Driefon- 
tein Terr,, London kd., Milton Baga Miss E. C. 
Hara, ‘he Hurst, Taunton Rd., Ashton-under-Lyne; 
Misg C, G, Palmer, Greenside, Juniper Green, id- 
lothian; Mrs, Peters, 166 Guildford Kd., Portsmouth; 
Mrs, M, A. Thomas, 6 Eva St., Neath, Glam. 


“INITIAL” CONTEST. 


Competitors were requested to make sentences, re- 

ferring to ‘ Middles,” by using the initial letters only 
of the lines in any one column of P.W. dated April 5. 
The five best eentences thus formed were submitted by 
the following, to whom the prizes of stylo pens have 
been awarded : 
_A. Blake, 11a Vera Rd., Fulham, S.W.; Dr. W. 
Ewing, 10 Molen Straat, Enschede, Holland; J. McCaf- 
rey, Derryhann, Lisnaskea, Fermanagh; J. P. Phelan, 
2 Sidney St., Salisbury; R. Watts, Military Hospital, 
Gosport, Hants. 


“ SPRATI" CONTEST. | 


. And further; not merely as regards holiday-making, but in other 
and even more important matters, do you find yourself tied because ] 
your income cannot be made to meet all the demands you would like 
to be able to make on it ? 


And further still, when the summer has come and gone, will you 
look back upon it as a period during which you spent time and 
money, enjoyed yourself during your holiday and play hours, but during 
which you did zo¢ make any progress toward getting on, toward making 
| a secure position, toward earning more money, earning more leisure, 
earning more pleasure? Do not run the risk of having to answer 
“Yes.” But be able to say much more; to say truly :—-‘' Part of my 
time I have spent in making myself worth better pay.” 


Do you feel the desire for better pay? Have you ambition 
to win promotion? If you will write to-day to the International 
Correspondence Schools you will learn how you can learn in your 


*y W. Cumberland Bt. . Miss A. Rodgers, 6 . : 
Crowther Ter Beursemouth West; Mra. M. ‘Thomes, leisure time to make yourself worth more money and to put yourself | 


120 Birchanger Rd., Woodside, Surrey. 


i ition to demand it. 
“LANDLADY" CONTEST. 1a pos 
The leew ine neadere, coat bated the ag yieumrocs = a : — ae 
variations of a lan y's * gings et ’’ notice, ‘ { 
and the prizes of half-crow tal ord: hav International Correspondence Schools, Ltd, (ff 
idioms PROFITABLE INFORMATION yde keterasiiead Balden me, WSO 
Mrs. A. Bonner, 89 Duthie Ter., Aberdeen; R. David- : 7 d 1 i 
~on, 29 N. Lindsay St., Dundee; C. W. Ford. 65 Lytton The I.C.S. Booklet, which we will send you, (To avoid delay please use full address.) | | 
Kain Toleesiers J. Hesiam. 234 Brunswick Rd... Spark- contains valuable expert advice on the chances Please explain, without su obiigation on my port; how Fern i | 
ie es ERS Hr ontgoreety| He BASES and prospects for trained men in your own line | Sued Gdurgvshi te murasd Rand maui or Bele 
HEESE" NTES f work, together with a full syllabus and spect- osition and Beiter Pay. 
For the fivé Puneet — te the prizes of “aie ates ad illustrations from I.C.S. Instruc- aca Traloing fae gs , a 
‘aling-wax eets were offered, and the following were tion Papers of the 1.C.S, Course best suited to Ae: . — et — ng i | 
en Bs 8 D Rd., Liscard; WT OF etna Advertisiog Elecite Lighting y | 
.\\. H. Dawson, aventree . Liscard ; ee me comes 1 
Grecnaway, Abortawe, Newport Rd.,, Cowes, T. of W.i The Seal of andafullaccount of | spow-card Writing ——Architecture 1 | 
Vv. Montgomery 4% Marion KRd., Sheffield; J. G. what 1.C.S. corres- —--Windew Dressiag ——Quantity Surveying 1 
Savage, Place §t. Martin 3, Bruzes. Belgium; N. pondence trainin ——Iasteati —-Contracting and Buildi H | 
laylor, 2 Spring St., King’s Cross, Halifax, Yorks. really is, means om | ustratiog ig LT | 
aan as lighed ——Desicning ——Structural Engineering | 
“ BACON " CONTEST. eoether with this ——Marine Engineering —-—Miaiag 
_ “What made the bacon fat?’ This was the question Boekler the testi ——ias-Power Eazineeriag —~- French, German, Spaulsty 
lady comnpetitors were invited to answer, and the ten : ——Motor Eagiseeriag Italian 
by he Brgoehes offered for the best replies have been eas of haar —~—Steam Engineering —— Agriculture, Poultry 
Mi on 4 ; ublic men an ——Steam Electric Farming 
Miss F. Burton, 7 te Ter., Paignton, Devon; P , 
Mra. Caselton, 37 Ponte fa, Erith, Kent; Mrs. G. employers, and of — Mechanical Engineering 
ino2te, 18 Windbourne Ter., Orchard Hill, Crayford; I1C.S. Students to Over 180 Courses to choose from. 
Mire E ¥. cleo Sr fey ee Ave.. E eh =r the practical and ' 
puis. dy. Grego ictoria Ave., me Park, vens- . i 
hulme; Miss D. Johnstone, 2 St. Albans Ave., Bedford PROFITA BEE SAME cececsccsssssssnsceseecssssnnsaveeconnamseecananersnccassesescene eeennen destinies 
ark, W.; Miss ‘ann, 8 Cheltenham Ter., nature of the LCS. 


training. ADDRESS «.sessssneees sansnsenvenseseeetetece 


nulme; M r q ; A oe ; 
Scutk Ge ae a Wells, The Lodge, Blindley Heath 
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As I said in my stories of King Edward VII., 
there are only half a dozen or so men in London 
who can make a pair of boots fit for a king to wear. 
A first-class boot-clicker is as valuable an asset to 
a shoemaker as a first-class cutter is to a tailor. 
A boot-clicker, by the way, is the trade term for 
the man who cuts out the shape of the leather 
ready for it to be stitched together, just in the same 
way as a tailor's cutter cuts out the material for 
a coat or a pair of trousers. . . 

The man who actually stitches the leather is 
called a “closer.” A “clicker” is, of course, a 
more experienced and a better class of workman 
than the “closor,” for he is, as it were, the designer, 
while the ‘closer’ merely follows instructions, 
though the latter has to be a very smart man to sew 
the leather properly. 

First of al¥, about the leather that is used to 
make a first-class boot. This leather is made from 
that part of tho skin of a calf nearest the back- 
bone and on the rump. The skin over the actual 
backbone of the animal is not used because it is 
not only thinner there, but actual experience 
proves that this part of the skin is not so good as 
the rest of the hide. 

Hand Sewn Boots Only. 

-The man who chose:our skins for us would go 
down to the watehouée of the firm supplying them 
and look over hundreds of skins. Out of every 
dozen ‘skins he would -pick one or two of the.very 
finest and discard the rest. He was an expert, and 
knew by the sight and touch whether a skin was o 
good one or not. In this way only the best skins 
were chosen. 

Every boot was hand sewn, naturally. The 
actual cost of the material and workmanship was 
27s. to 35s. for just an ordinary pair of boots, more 
than the average man in the street dreams of paying 
for his boots in thc shop. For such a pair of boots 
we charged £3 10s., a they were made for 
a royal customer or for a casual one. No more and 
no less was charged, no matter who the customer 
was. 

That was just an ordinary pair of plain button 
boots. Any outside shapes, any special make or 
workmanship were charged extra. 

When the boots were brogued, that is to say, 


(Mr. 
assistant to one of 4 
West End. During pes time he 
Family with their footwear. a 
Rdvard, and Queen ident the Kaiser, 
of Russia, the King of Italy, ard many other famous 
pexple have had their ‘boots and shes ircm him.) 
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Ons of the King’s Bootmaker 


By SAMUEL BULLEY. 


Bulley, for over thirly years, was the chief 
ue J the best pi bootmakers in the 
provided the Royal 
King George, King 
the Tear 


HOW SOCIETY'S BOOTS ARE MADE. 


the average pair you buy. There was no “down 
at the heels” with the slippers and pumps we 
made ! 

Slippers That Wore for Ten Years. 


_ One man, named Duffield, made pumps and 
slippers for the upper ten for over fifty years! He 
was one of the very few men who knew how to put 
a heel properly on a slipper. This may appear 
quite a simple thing to do, but as a matter of fact 
not one shoemaker in ten thousand can do it to 
perfection. 

He made hundreds of slippers for our wealthy 
customers, and I have in my possession a pair made 
by him that had been worn for over ten years. 
Eecent that the satin-uppers are slightly faded the 
slippers arc as as new. Not a stitch has 
given, and: the: soles and heels show very little 
sign of wear. Any slipper of which that can 
be said at the end of ten years, isa pretty good one! 
. Most. of the wealthy classes wear a very thin- 
soled boot, but thin as this sole is, it will outlast 
any thick-soled pair of ready-made boots. The 
secret of this is not only in the quality of the leather, 
but also in the way this sole is prepared. 

The leather that is used for the sole is, say, half 
an inch thick to begin with. Before being fixed on 
to the boot this sole is beaten for over an hour by 
the “closer” with his hammer. This hammering 
reduces the sole to half its original thickness, 
and at the same time makes it as hard as steel. 


Fr-fure Fars 


this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is ‘inclosed, 
16 


(scans l= eS = 
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L 
POTATO DIBBER. 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for ‘ 


‘ WEEE ENDING 
May 3, 1913. 


So. hard is this beaten sole that, though les: 
than a quarter of an inch thick, it is difficult tc 


bend it. 

For the first few days of wearing a new pair ut 
boots the soles feel like steel under the foot, in: 
it is not until they have been worn for some ti::: 
that they begin to get elastic and comfortable. |; 
the case of King Kdward, as I have said, or 
of his suite would wear his shoes to break them in, 
though the soles of the late King’s boots wv.) 
thinner than usual. 

Every customer had a pair of lasts miu 
specially for him. One was made for cach foot. 
because it was rarely that we found any ono wh: 
had both feet exactly the same size. As a genci.l 
rule right-handed men had the left foot the larg: :, 
and left-handed men had the right foot bigger thi. 
the other. ‘ 

By the way, here is a very cumious fact about 
the way people wear. their boots. Nincty-nine 
people out of every hundred walk on the outsid» 
of their feet. Few people walk absolutely straight 
and wear their soles out in the middle. Whi. 
the average white man wears his boots away on tir, 
outside the majority of black men wear then 
away on the inside ! i 
Hundreds of Customers We Never Saw. 


To come back to tho lasts. Lach customer hai 
his own pair of lasts, lasts that were, in fact, nothing 
more or less than exact duplieates of his feet. 

Though we had hundreds of customers all over 
the world, India, Australia, the United States. 
everywhere in fact, yet dozens of these customers 
we did not see from one year’s end to another. 
though receiving orders regularly from them fo 
boots and shoes. Possessing exact casts of their 
fect, as it were, we had no difficulty in insuring a 
perfect fit. 

One wealthy customer who settled in India 1 
particalarly remember. For nearly twenty years 
we supplied him with footwear, yet during the 
whole of that time wenever saw him! He would 
send over each year an order for a certain number 
of boots and shoes, and would always write and 
thank us for them, adding: 
fit!” 

All these lasts were kept in a special room, onc 
part of which was devoted to lasts of our royal 
customers. We had altogether over 3,000 lasts, 
every one labelled with the owner's name. They 
were insured for £10,000, for if they had been 
destroyed it would have meant the loss of neaily 
the whole of our business. 

Some people may wonder why we charged such 
There were 
One was that the workman- 


“They are a peitert 


a heavy price for the boots we made. 


two reasons for that. 
Pe and material were of the very finest possible. 
and the other that fashionable tradesmen of ull 
kinds, from shoemakers to dressmakers, have to wait 
anything from two to five years before their bills 
are settled. 

The dearest pairs of boots we ever made in the 


g|- Tux sketch opposite, 


decorated as you see the toes of many boots, the 
cost was £4 4s. Slippers and pumps cost £2 12s. a 
pair, and if the slippers were worked they would 


one pair being made for the late Earl of Lonsdale «ind 


SmattuotpEr, will show$the other for H.R.H. Duc D'Aosta. They curt 


you how to make a useful 


i li boots. 
o tceers Seon thie a way were both astrachan-lined long bo 


run into anything from £5 to £6. Expensive potato dibber. It only £16 16s. a pair. , 
though these slippers may appear, they lasted a requires one hand to drive (Next week: ‘Supplying Boots to American 
lifetime, and what is more, kept their shape, unlike it into the soil, leaving the Millionaires.’’) 
oa free to put ‘3 = sets. 
r inserting the dibber, 
AVOIDS COLLISIONS. it should be drawn towards 


Tus sketch shows a device now to be scen at tlie 
entrance of many motor garages. . 

Owing to the numerous collisions arising from 
motors leaving and entering the yard, this device 
Las recently been adopted as a means of bringing 

the drivers 
% to o stand- 


Hig three red 

¥Y, discs in the 
Pwiyy centre, as 
-WZ shown in the 


: - compelled 
to sound, thcir hooter three times, whereupon a 
timekeeper on hearing the signal, allows them to pass 
by raising the bar by means of a lever. 

Thus, by this innovation, it is practically impossible 
for drivers to collide with the passing traffic, Because 
by having to stop at the gate they can seo whether 
the road is clear before leaving the garage. ; 


the worker and when 
drawn out the soil will 
as fall lightly over the set. 

OF course, when using a bulb-s dibber, a stiff 
wall of soil is formed round the hole, and should the 
weather set in dry, the tender shoots of the potato are 
prevented from growing easily. 


FOR CARRYING TELEGRAPH WIRE. 

Have you ever seen a contrivance like this on a 
railway platform and wondered what purpose it 
served? It is a tele- : 
graph wire _ carrier. : 

hick wire in large 
quantities is exceed- 
ingly heavy, so when 
a new length of wire 
has to be put up, say, '‘ cox 
some two, or three 
miles down tho line 
the huge coil is dumped 
on to the device shown 
and carried by two 
men by the handles. When they want to uncoil it, 
one of the men turns the handle of the drum at the 
top of the carrier and the other draws out the wire to 
the required length. 


the wrist while in the act of washing, is shown in the 
sketch below. 

Inside the 
coat sleeves, 
about an 
inch from 
the end, 
tailors are 
fixing a small 
hook. . Before 
commencing 
to wash, the 
cuff can be 
fastened by 
the hook in 
the manner 
shown in the 
picture, and 
there remain 
until the 
hands have 
been washed. ; 

The cuffs are right out of the way, and there i:'' 
fear of them slipping down and getting soiled by the 
For doctors and dentists who have to wash 
this idea is particularly u-cl'» 


CUFFS CAN’T SLIP. 
A coop idea to prevent shirt-cuffs slipping down ove" 


water. 
| their hands frequently, 


When sending Picture Pars, address yourenvelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta St., London, Wwe 


WEEK ENDING 
May 3, 1915. 


POINTS TO PICK UP. 


It has been told how chy amor eee eon as the rich and 
eccentric German Jew, Ric ‘agner, gets on the track of 
Joan Lester and Olive Strode, who are still in the clutches 


ov! Hesketh Brand. 
Under the impression that Jephson will take Olive off his 
hands, Brand companion to the vile cellarin which 


little Buckinghamsbire vill 
Deborah 


forming John and his wife that she bas written to the 
solicitors from whom they have obtained the fortune really 
belonging to Joan, as Robert s wife, she asks her son to live 
anew life back in Australia. . 

John promises, but Rachel bas already left the house, 
furious with rage, to obtain the letter which will leave them 


penniless. ‘ 
Her blandishments fail on ths village postman. There is 
only one chance left. 
The mail, when it is made up, is taken toa point along the 
ling where it is automatically collected by a passing train. 
(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


—eSeeeOoeeeOoees 
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Desorau tried to risc, but her strength failed her. 

She turned her eyes to the window again. Outside it 

was quite dark. A pale star smiled at her through the 

windew. In the west there was one faint bar of 
icd--the last glimmer of the dving day. . 

Deborah Kirke kept her eves fastened on this bar 
of ¢eolden light. At each tick of the grandfather 
ciock it faded. 

. Her lips moved. She repeated her son’s farewell : 

* Good-night! Good-bye!” 

The last red glow disappeared. All tha lard was 
wrapped in darkness. But the stars came out. And 
a million tender eyes gazed down on the tired face of 
the old woman. 

She raised one hand, and put the envelope she had 
addressed on the table by her side. Then almost 
automatically her feeble hands sought her knitting. 
She picked it up and a needle gleamed in the darkness. 

* Good-night——! ” 

Her head slipped forward. 

She was smiling over her work. 

And the grandfathor clock struck the hour. 
day was over. Sleep time had come. 

And rest. 

* 


CHAPTER XCIIL. (continued), 
The Death of Deborah. 


wees 


The 


* s * * * 


Rachel crouched down behind the clump of bushes 
and watched the postman cross the footpath over the 
ticld to the railway line. Dimly sho saw him place 
the bag in position for the mail train to collect. 
“he uttered an exclamation of anger. There was not 
« woment to be lost. She didn’t know what to do. 
She just had to get the incriminating letter which 
Deborah Kirke had written. She hed to get it by 
fait means or foul! 
An: there was not a moment to be lost. 
She left her hiding- lace and walked boldly along 
the path across the field. The postman was standing 
with his beck to her. She walked quickly but silently. 
Her footsteps made no sound on the beaten-down turf. 
She reached the fence and hesitated. Still the 
Pestman scemed quite unconscious of her presence. 
: He was a youhg man—strong, not particularly 
intelligent-looking. Forco was useless; she would 
have to use mabe . She would have to fool him or 
'y bribe him. Rachel climbed the stile and noisclessly 
‘rept close to the iron standard and the little ladder 
which Ted to the platform. - 
_ “onething made her turn her head and glance back, 
i she saw someone running across the field towards 
Her husband—John Kirke. 
4 h ilently, and with the agility of a cat, she mounted 

“Iron steps to the platform. The mail-bag swung 
from the support within easy reach. She opened her 
hay and took out her little knife. 

Then the silonce wae suddenly broken by John 
hirke's voice calling to her. : 
agen sleepy postman standing below started, roused 
ss and turned round just as John climbed the 
CAC, a 

. 
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THE GREATEST SERIAL STORY EVER WRITTEN. 


GRIP 
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, “Hullo! What’sthe trouble ? What be you after? ’ 

John Kirke stopped short ashe saw the man. Without 
a moment's hesitation Rachel dragged the mail- 
bag from its position, tore it open, and pulling out o 
bundle of letters, commenced to search for the one 
she wanted. The rising moon shed a little pale light 
to guide her. 

“Rachel! Stop!” ‘ 

It was John’s voice. She laughed hysterically. 
There followed an exclamation of surprise and rage 
from the postman. 

‘** Hore, come off that! What the——” 

The man rushed towards the ladder. John followed 
hio.. At the same moment there came the shrill whistle 
of tho distant train. Rachel felt the narrow platform 
shake beneath her fect as the two men reached it. 

‘It's too late now, John; we've got to go through 
with it,” she cried desperately, without pausing in her 
search. ‘Stop him! If I don’t get the letter we're 
ruined! I£ you love me hold that man down till the 
train has gone.” 

Already the roar of the train could be heard as it 
rounded the curve. John knew that Rachel spoke the 
truth: it was indeed too late now. The mischief had 
been done. Rachel’s mad action in breaking open tho 
mail-bag might mean imprisonment for them both. 
If she could get the letter and destroy it there might he 
hope for them hercafter. 

‘he postman was trying to drag Rachel down. 
John seized him by the throat, and, whipping a 
revolver from his pocket, pointed it straight into the 
terrified man’s face. 

A cry of cxultation escaped Rachel's lips. 

At last—the fatal letter ! 

She thrust it into the bosom of her dress. then 
commenced to push the other letters back into the 
hag. Exerting all her strength, she swung it up into 
position again, then clambered down and crouched 
bencath the platform out of sight, just as the train 
rattled by. 

John Kirke released his grip of the postman and 
slipped the revolver back into his pockct. 

Sorry,” he said, as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened ; “ but that letter belonged to us. It was 
posted by mistake ; it was a matter of life and death.” 

“It will be a matter of prison for you two,” the 

ostman panted. ‘ You threatened my life, don't 
orget that ; robbery and attempted murder.” 

“Don’t be silly !’’ Rachel said, standing close to 
him and looking into his face with a fascinating smile. 
“I wanted that letter; I meant to get it. No one 
need know. They'll think the mail-bag was damaged 
as the train collected it. We'll make it all right for you! 
We'll make it worth your while to hold your tongue!” 

The postman scorned the idea of being bribed. He 
commenced to walk in the direction of the village, 
angrily expostulating ; but the rustle of a crisp bank- 
note made him change his tune ! 

When they reached the lane he became quite reason- 
able, and was ready to listen to the arguments which 
John and Rachel cleverly and crattily put forward. 

And in the end the postman succumbed. After all, 
he was only human, his salary was Icss than a pound 
a week. A five-pound note seeme:l liko a fortune. 
So he took it ! 

Rachel and John walked slowly back towards the 
farmhouse in silence. John was the first to break it. 

* Where's the letter 2?” he demanded curtly, “ Give 
it back to me.” 

* T tore it up as we walked along,” she eric]. ‘ You 
needn't be afraid ; no one will ever know—even if they 
discover the mail-bag’s been opened.’’ She laughed 
hysterically.‘ Oh, they'll blame the Suffragettes ! If 
I had had time Fd have written ‘ Votes for Women’ 
on it—and good luck to them! We want scmcthing, 
we women.” 

John released his grip on her arm. For a moment 
it. looked as though he were going to strike her. 

“Come back quickly—back to the farm.” 

“Ts that all you've got to say?” There was 
suspicion in Rachel's voice. 

‘We have got to confess the truth,” John 
answered ; and his voice rose authoritatively. ** Though 
you've destroyed the letter I've half a mind to go up 
to town to-morrow and confess.” 

“ You're mad!” 

Before he knew what was happening Rachel had 

(Continued on page 1134.) 


SINCE GHILDHOOD. 


Miss Lily C. Richardson, a 
hosiery worker, of 35 Crafton 
Street, Leicester, writes :— 

“When quite a child, my skin 
broke into running sores, which 
spread all over my face, arms, 
legs, and the backs of my ears. 

“For nearly 20 years I suffered, 
and at times was unable to do any 
work. The many remedies I tried, 
in addition to the doctor's treat- 
ment, failed to cure me. 

“When I began using Zam-Buk 


my cars were in a fearful state, 
but to my delight Zam-Buk dried 
up the discharge and soothed 
my raw skin. The other parts 


of my body which were affected 
by the eczema I also treated 
regularly with Zam-Buk, aud I 


am happy to say that every trace 
of the distressing i 


DISEASE HAS NOW GONE. 


Dou't Buy [m:tations. 


THREE DAYS’ DRINK CURE. 


Remarkable Success of New Method. 


Edward Woods, who was a heavy sp’ zit drinker 
for many years, was completely curec. in seventy- 
two hours by a method which b:3 since been 
suocessfully employed in thousands of eases. 

The treatment is now perfectee so that physi- 
cians say that it can * given ut home with 
positive success with or without the drinker's 
knowledge. Leading medical authorities state 
that, with elimination of the alcohol poison, many 
other ills are naturally cured, also there is 
wonderful improvement in mental and physical 
working ability. Life is prolonged five to fifty 
years. The cure is permanent; the person detests 
anything alcoholic, preferring water, tea, and 
other non-alcoholic dvinks. et enthusiastic is 
Mr. Woods, whose address is 10 Norfolk Street 
(351 AK.), London, W.C., that he bas published a 
book giving details of lis own case, und deserib- 
ing the cure. This he will send frve, post paid, 
ut his own cost, to anyone who writes for it. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and when writing to advertisers 
mention ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


33 IT LOOKS DELKQUS, 
Y I TASTES CLUQOS I]. 
IS DELICIOUS; 


“ 


EVERY BITE 
RIGHT 


a,” 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1135) 
flung herself in his arms. He felt her warm, red lips 
ee He smelt the perfame of her 

; her heart was beating close to his heart. He 
tzied to her off. 
Sivewes* mod” ehe whispered. “It means 
ruination. It means servitude for you, poverty 


and disgrace. If you love me, John, you mustn’t do 
it. See what I’ve just risked for your sake. 1 love 


ou!” 
yet Let me go!” he cried. “*T was mad to help you. 
I didn’t think. . . . I was mad!” 


She raised her face ap ly to his. In the star- 
light she looked st ly beautiful. Sho used every 
ion she knew. She felt him rclent- 


“You needn't say anything to your mother. The 
y pny ne be be Til tell her 
Don’t 

She 
wanted to do the right thing hefore she died—fo maks 
her peace! She didn’t care for us. But I’ve saved 

ou, John. In a week or two we'll go away from 

re, back to Europe, to tho South—rich and happy. 
Come !" 

Unresisting now, she led him back through the 
starlit lane to the farmhouse. 

Together they entered the parlour. Dim] 
the darkness they saw Deborah scated in 
her knitting in her hand. 

“ Well, I was too late,” Rachel said. ‘‘ The post- 
man was clearing the box, and he wouldn’t give me 

ur letter. Oh, you'll get your own way, Deborah 
Kirke—just as , 


throngh 
er chair, 


n have always done.’ 
There was silence. Deborah did not reply. 
Rachel slipped her hand into John’s. “ Speak to 
her, John.” she whispered. “ Tell her it’s all right.” 
But John Kirke tated. ‘I've promised,” he 
said, under his breath. 


“You can pretend to keep yorr promise,” Rachel 
replied ; and she spoke 0 softly her voice was scarcely 
audible. 


She took a step forward, dragging her“husband with 
her. ‘“ Don’t you hear what I say, Deborah? Why 
don’t you reply tine 

ill Deborah Kirke held her peace. 

“ And why are you sitting in tho darkness, 
with your knitting ?” 

Rachel's voice rose piercingly. 
a ” she cried. ‘‘ Deborah!” 

John stumbled forward. *‘* Mother !”’ 

Then suddenly he dropped on to his knecs and 
buried his face in his hands. But Rachel reeled back. 

« What is it ?’’ sho whispered breathlessly. 

“ Hush!” John said. ‘ Mother isn't here!” 


“Speak, say some- 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
“You Mustn’t Fail.” 


, walked 
ospital, 


Partie Derwent, lined and haggard-looki 
softly down the X Ward of St. Michael's 
ly scanning each patient as he 
17—there it was at last, and there, on the snowy 
illow, lay the gaunt familiar face of Thomas Christian 
Se hson. ‘ 

He opened his cavernous eyes at the sound of 
Philip’s greeting, and smiled faintly. 

“ You didn’t much time in coming,” he observed, 
in his well-remembered sleepy voice. 

“T set off the moment your wire came. But what 
has peppered ?” Then ti was a note of agitation 
in Philip’s voice. ‘Why are you here? And what 
about Joan?” 

* Joan’s all right—for the present.” Jephson, in his 
precise way, answered first the question which he felt 
was of chief importance to Derwent. “ And Olive is 
safely with Mrs. Cox. As for me, I had a taxi accident 
at about two o'clock this morning when I was actually 
on the road to rescuo her. Taxi skidded into a shelter. 
Broken my wrist, and incapacitated for action for the 
present. now that I’ve muddled it, it’s up to you to 


0 it. 

“Muddled it!” repeated Philip, in a quick, low 
voice, his keen eyes on the bandaged right hand. 
“* Heavens, man, ¢ talk like that. But there’s no 
time for me to reassure you about that now, or to say 
I’m sorry to seo you here. Joan comes first. Give 
me all directions quickly—I fcel, somehow, that I'd 
like to be off.” 

And Jephson gave them. 

“I think you'll have no difficulty in getting 
in,” he finished. ‘‘The secret word js “frends 
Boy,’ my own pet name for him,” he chuckled 
weakly. ‘Don’t forget. And you'd better be rather 
knowing with the old hag whose name is Miriam 
Blossom. And it may also be to all our advan- 
tage if you remove your present expression—that would 
be no passport to poor Kiss Joan’s cellar. Wear your 
hat at a rakish angle, and give her half-a-crown and a 


Mention Brand, of course, and pose as one of tho | 
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eg know what I mean? You'll have no 
difficulty in gotting in, but there’s one possibility for 
which you must be prepared—Brand may be (ees: 
I can give you no farther directions—I must leave 
every thi eles to your judgment. But’”’—he stretched 
out @ lean left hand, and touched Derwent’s arm— 
“you realise what failure means—to you and to Joan. 
You mustn't fail.” 

There leapt into Philip Derwent’s face an iron 
determination—the grim bull-dog courage of his 
sturdy race burst like a flame in his grey eyes. 

tT shall not fail,” he answered slowly. 

He wrung Jephson’s hand, and moved swiftly away. 

And Je 5 ing the ill-luck that had given 
Derwent this hour of triumph, was satisfied as he 
enviously watched the well-knit form striding between 
the two rows of snowy beds, that the rescue of Joan 
Lester was in good hands. 


Then, as Philip disappeared, the Secretary slipped. 


his free hand beneath his pillow, and after a moment's 
fumbling with a paper bag, slipped a bull’s-oye into his 
mouth, and turning over on his side, tried to compose 
himself to sleep. 


™ 


CHAPTER XCV. 
The Hour of Revenge. 


~~ 


Hesketu Br\wn’s hour had arrived. 

It had been \ long time coming, he told himself. 
Over and over again Joan had been in his power. But 
she had always just slip through his fingers. On 
ono or two oecasions it had eg own fault. He 
had dallied too long with the good thing. He had 
been tempted to play with Joan as a cat does with the 
mouse, or @ dog with the rat. 

There was something of the feline about Brand— 
because he cou!d not resist the pleasure of torturing. 


é2 | 


FOR FIVE 
(which Must be Won) 


IS OFFERED THIS WEEK. 
(See Page 1144.) 
SE CECCEES ECEC CELE TECE HELE 


And so his mouse in the shape of Joan had escaped 
him in the midst of his sport. 

But she could not escape him now. She could no 
longer play hide-and-seck with him! He had worn 
her out-at last, she could not fight any more. 

She belonged to him body and soul! 

And Hesketh Brand, as he bent over the frail, wasted 
form lying on a bit of sacking on the damp floor of the 
half-dark cellar, gave a sigh of satisfaction. The sigh 
of a greedy man who sits down to the meal he has been 
expecting all day, confident that he will not be dis- 
turbed, and that he will not be asked to share a tit-bit 
with anyone. 

The meal was seedy, sna actually, as well as meta- 

is lips. 


phorically, he licked 
His revg ge, too, was complete. He had nothing to 
He had sent 


do but enfoy it at his leisure. 

The door of the cellar was shut. 

Miriam Blossom about her business. He didn’t want 
to be disturbed even fd the old hag, who gloated over 
all evil and relished the game of cruelty as well as 
he himself. 

But there wero depths of iniquity which even 
Miriam Blossom had not sounded. There werc 
horrors which even she had not contemplated. It was 
not that Brand didn’t trust his hired harpy. He did 
not trust himself ! . 

There is a trap door in every man’s mind; and he 
who draws the bolt and slips through it is for ever lost. 
That trap door leads to the wilderness of abominations. 

Hesketh Brand had slip the bolt. He could 
scarcely be held responsible for his actions. He didn’t 
know what he was going to do. He was just going to 
experiment. ; 

f he had had his own way a few months ago and 
taken Joan as he intended doing, she would doubtless 
have suffered ; he would have ill-treated her, and when 
he was tired of her thrown her aside. He would have 
done no more than any other man of his moral and 
mental calibre. Whatever he would have done, he 
would have done as a man. 

But now. his manhood had deserted him. And the 
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Joan Lester lay quite still, resigned to her fate. 
dreadful inertia hed seized ees eee 


kindly nature 
her brain. She still felt; she could still suffer, but 1..: 
keenly or bitterly as once she had donc. 

w are you feeling to-day?” Bra: | 


He spoke softly under his breath, as if afraid of I; 
overheard, though there was no one to hear. If : 
had shouted his voice would not have penetrated 1), 
stone walls of the cellar, or reached above to the wui'{ 
outside. He spoke kindly too, fhough his \., 
trembled. 

It trembled with a mixture of fear and excite: 
He knew his hour had come, but he did not know \.:, 
what he was going to do with it. : 

It should be a long, long hour. He intended ty (i 
his cup of revenge and desire to the brim, and (i:. 
every drop. To drink slowly, sip by sip. 

Joan made no reply. Brand bent lower and }.::1 
fat, unsteady fingers on her face, patting it playful ; 
stroking her eyes, her mouth, her chin. . 

“a asked how you were, Joan. Won't you ai-wer 
me ?’ 

She looked at him then dully, almost as if no! oon. 
prehending. She looked into his eyes—then her « 
closed—for she had looked into Hell! 

Brand lifted her up and propped her avaiu-t 1), 
dripping wall. ‘‘ Answer,” he said with a uti 
change of voice. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 

“Look at me,’’ he commanded. And his voi 
shrilly. 

But. Joan’s eyes remained closed. Brand wait. | 
if expecting her to obey. He kept his eves fived oni: 
facc as if it faseinated him. Suffering bail chi. ! 
her; at the same time it had, in a way, aceentuats | 
beauty. Wer skin was white as marble. iler  - 
dark and hollow. Her hair fell in disordered in. ~ - 
about her shoulders. Her throat gleamed in the whos. 

Brand drew closer. 

“This is my hour, Joan. Tho hour for whol} 
have waited so long. We are quite alone ber 
suppose you don’t love me now any more than vores: 


did ? t’s a pity, isn’t it? I wanted your ha. 
onve, but since you can’t give it me it is no use es!) 
for it, is it? AndI wouldn’t be mean enough to ti! 
by force what you can’t give! Once perhays—-let 
not now. So you can amuse me in some other wos. 
I wonder what your lover, Philip Derwent, is duis. 


Nice gentlemanly fellow. Did he ever kis~ you, 
Joan?” . 

Again he waited for her to answer. ‘The -il: 
seemed to enrage him. He repeated the qu ion, 
He told her to open her eyes and look at him. 


She nowy shook her head. 
He picked up a cane lying on the floor, and jin d 
to his feet. His great body was trembling now. 


“ Stand up,” he cried. 

With an effort she obeyed. 

“ Your face to the wall!” 

He swung her round and pushed her roughly azain-' 
ee dripping stones. Then he seized the neck of Iii 

ess. 


“You must be taught to obey, little Joan. Yuu 
have learnt bad manners from Olive. I gave her « 
lesson once, now I will give you a lesson.” He lanl! 
dreadfully under his breath. ‘You can't»): :h. 
you’re dumb? Well, we shall sec!” 

He raised his right arm, seized the back of her dress 
with his left hand. 

He stood transfixed, his right arm raised. his |! 
hand clutching the neck of her dress, in the act ot 
tearing it from her back. 

But he stood like a figure of stone, as if swhbwl/ 
hypnotised. 
omething—someone had clutched him fis 
behind ! 

He was in the grip of an unseen power. He «luint 
dare to move. He hadn't the courage to turn li- 
head. He waited in an agony of fear. With ev«'s 
nerve strained, he listened. But absolute sien: 
reigned, save for the faint swish of the watcrs of the 
river outside as the tide came surging up from thc ss 
He could hear the waters lapping the stones, wa-bi: 
against tho wall, now and again bubbling up thr 
the grating. Thon he heard a rat scamper acto > | 
stone floor. 

Was it imagination, he asked himself, or wa: ~~ 
one holding him? He was alone in the house. no» 
could have got in. His overheated imagination (\"_ 
jured up spirits, ghosts, devils. Then he told hin 
it was fis imagination. He was really free. ! 
was nothing, no one behind him. 

Each second that passed while he waited seems! !:-° 
@ minute. 

At last he could bear it no longer: ho relea-«d | 
grip of Joan, dropped his right arm, and swung ren 

tt was no spirit, no ghost, neither was it his ima?: 


tion. gic 
A figure faced him in the gloom! The figure o! 1 


~One clever answer is: " Bécatiée it often bowls a maiden over!" I want better. (Turn to page t1 36.) 
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; which, as he looked, seemed to 
ina jo until it filled the whole cellar. 
A man!—something which Brand had been once 
10n atime, but wasno longer. A man--more terrible 
{an ghost, or goblin, or devil! 7 

And the man whom Hesketh Brand saw was Philip 
»rwent. 
Again the seconds passed, one by one. Brand 
counted them by the dripping of the water from the 
roof of the cellar. He wondered if the silence would 
«ver be broken. Then he heard someone laugh. Not 
recognising his own voice, he wondered who it was. 
1 was like laughter from the uttermost Pit. 

What are you doing here?” Brand spoke 
; tomatically, as if at the command of a third 
erson. 

"He wondered whether Philip Derwent had seen 
Juan. He hoped he was blocking her out from 
rizht. 

+] came here to find you,” Derwent replied. 

Again Brand heard someone laugh. He knew who 
it was this time. The knowledge brought out a cold 
sweat all over his body. 

‘Then he heard Joan give a little, almost inarticulate 
«cy. lnstinctively he turned, and he saw her fall in a 
tint on to the heap of sacking from which she had 
vixen. He saw Philip Derwent step forward and knecl‘ 
vown beside her for a moment. 

It was his chance, the only one he would get. Yet 
|» could not take it. There was a -knife in his 
yocket, he could have opened it and plunged it into 
i). went’s back and then hammered the life out of him 
asaiast the stone floor. Yet he stood incapable, with 
the sweat dropping from every pore in his body. 
resently Derwent rose, leaving Joan where she 
lad fallen. He took off his coat and covered her 
with it. 

Then he stood face to face with Heskcth Brand 
ayain, 

The silence had grown awful now. It was the 
silence which one can hear. A silence which is full of 
spiritual sounds. And through it came also the swish 
of the rising waters outside, and the queer sucking 
noise it made as it bubbled up through the grating. 
And there was also the steady drip from the 
roof. 

Brand found himself counting the seconds again—a 
trcond between each drop of falling water. 

He put up his hand to his collar and tore it open: 
* What do you want with me ?”’ he gasped. 

* T owe you a debt,” Derwent replicd. 

And again Brand laughed. 

[| have come to pay it,’’ Derwent said. 

~ You owe me nothing—nor I you,” Brand gurgled, 
ind his voice sounded like the water coming up through 
tho yrating. 

liv did ae uite know what he was saying. He just 
spoke to avoid the silence. And to put off the evil 
moment ! 

The moment when the terrible man facing him 
would do something ! 

He could not take his eyes off Philip Derwent. And 
te longer he looked at him the larger Derwent seemed 
tu vrow, A great muscular, dominecring figure. Aud 
a face that seemed hewn out of marble; as cold 
and as hard, with terrible eyes in which vengeance 
enone, 

“I owe you a debt,” this terrible man said slowly. 
“Tt has been owing a long time. How shall I pay it 
you ?? 

Brand’s voice forsook him now. He could not even 
tpcak. Just across the cellar the door stood wide 
open, through which Derwent had come. One leap— 
the key was on the other side! But his legs refused 


to move. 
“Speak !”? the dreadful voice said. ‘‘I have come 
to pay! ae 


Brand drew his hand across his lips. 

I have done you no wrong,” he mouthed. “ But, 
if [have—there isthe law. If it is Joan you want—she 
is pe I have done her no wrong either. Take her 
and go.” 

Philip Derwent shook his head. He took a step 
ncarer Brand, The latter felt his hot breath on his 


lace: 


* Put up your hands,’ Derwent said. 


Automatically Hesketh Brand backed away. 
Derwent followed him. Presently Brand found 
himself with his back against the wall. 

“Take her and go,” he shricked. ‘I don’t 
want to fight you for her. I won't fight. I am 


not well. Wait, we will talk this over later on. 


1 will mect you if you want me to. But I can’t fight 
how.” 


* Put up your hands.” 


Brand’s “face was wet. He was_ slobbering 
e °° mouth. His eyes were starting from his 
ead : 


“You can’t hit me, 
myself. I tell you—— 

His breath came in short, hard gasps. He was 
"“pporting himself against the wall now, his arms 
*tretched out, his fingers clutching and tearing at the 
Tough stones. 

Stooping down Derwent picked up the cane which 
Brand had let fall. 

‘Take off your coat!” 
Brand remained as still and motionless as Joan had 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 


you daren’t! I can’t defend 


grow and eeuane ACID STOMACHS P 


ARE | atts Fiyny, Dundee : 
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DANGEROUS. 


* COMMON SENSE ADVICE BY A 
DISTINGUISHED SPECIALIST. 


_ “ Acid” stomachs are dangerous because acid 
irritates and inflames the delicate lining of the 
stomach, thus hindering and preventing the pro- 
per action of the stomach, and leading to nine- 
tenths of the cases of stomach trouble from which 
people euffer. Medicines and medicinal treat- 
ments ure useless in such cases, for they leave the 
source of the trouble, the acid in the stomach, 
as dangerous as ever. The acid must be neutral- 
ised, and its formation prevented, and the best 
thing for this purpose is half a teaspoonful of 
bisurated magnesia, a simple antacid, taken in 
a little warm or cold water after eating, which 
not only neutralises the acid, but also prevents 
the fermentation from which acidity is developed. 
Foods which ordinarily cause greatest distress can 
be eaten with impunity if the meal is followed 
with a little bisurated magnesia, which can be 
obtained of any chemist, and should always be 
kept handy. 


“ Your serials ave always good. but ‘THE 
SALE OF A SOUL’ is by far the best.” 


Mrs. Burcue st, Hull: 


“Allow me to congratulate you on your 
choice of serial stories. I think you will 
have a difficult task to beat ‘THE SALE 
OF A SOUL,’ it is the best serial that has 
ever appeared in Home Notes.” 


The above are only two of the numerous 
appreciative letters received by the Editress of 
Home Notes. In view of these testimoniils 


“THE SALE OF A SOUL” 


can now be obtained in book form at One Shilling. 


At all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers ; 
or post paid Is. 3d. from C. ARTHUR PEARSON 


Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


HYPNOTISM 


10,000 FREE PROPAGANDA BOOKS 


BY THE 1.1.P.R. 


subject? Would you like to progress as 

much in a few weeks as it takes the cleverest 
of men or women to do in as many years 2? Would 
you like to acquire this wonderful power which 
enables you to do with ease all that you now desire, 
but cannot accomplish? Would you like to see all 
your wishes and ambitions realised? In simple 
fairness to yourself you ought to do so. 

If the ridiculous claims of Quacks and Crauks had 
not created a projudice seein the whole subject 
Mental Influence would to-day be taught everywhere, 
because it is indispensable to all who mean to 
progress; for, shorn of all exaggeration, H ypnocism 
is the greatest aud the strangest Power on Larth. 


A Power which enables you to develup any specially 
desired capacity, to improve your memory, enables 
you to acquire an iron will and an irresistible forca 
of personality, allows you to muster weaknesses, 
temper, or faulty inclinations, is worth acquiring. 


Ween you care to know the truth about this 


And that Power becomes all the more important 


when you realise that in your dealings with others it 
makes you tho ‘ upper dog.’’ Mental and Hypnotic 
knowledge means the absolute certainty to be able to 
gain a place of command. 

There are entertaining aul curative possibilities to 
Uypnotism which makes one gasp with surpris» ; 
there are miraculous and incredible experiments ; 
there are ways of applying Hypnotic Influence which 
completely bafile the uninitiated observer, 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


We have published an illustrated book dealing 
fully with the whole subject in a concise and 
unbiassed manner, and for propaganda purposes 
shall be pleased to send you a copy absolutely free 
of charge if you apply before the edition becomes 
exhausted. Mention that you ara a reader of 
Pearson's Weekly, and enclose two penny stamps 
for postage. Address your application to the 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
(or shortly 1.1.P.R.), 


12, Murrayne House, 8 Southampton Street, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Rhubarb and BIRD'S 
CUSTARD is good for 
little Mary. 


Just the dish to refresh and 
invigorate the system after its 
winter inactivities. 


If you ask for BIRD’S Custard, your 
Grocer knows you want the best, and 
the very first taste proves the great 
superiority of BIRD'S, 


BIRD’S—the Perfect Custard—in Pkts., 2 for 13d 
Boxes 4d & 7}d, and large 83d Tins. 
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Aids fr Lost Airmen, 


The Flying Man’s Odd Map and Several 'Cute Ideas 
Save Him From Losing His Way. 


As an aviator finds his compass so unreliable 
when flying, an ingenious rap has been published 
for his guidance, 

In addition to giving all the information of the 
ordinary geographical chart, it contains numerous 
little code signs, which not only convey to the 
aviator the locality he is passing over, but tell him 


+a. 


—— 
INHABITED LOCALITIES 


Unit 


DANGEROUS LANDINGS 


(J ‘ DITCHES FENCES, Ere 
=. DANCEROUS So 
== overnead Erectmc wines 
wooo a. o 
© 
AILWAY STATIONS REPAIR AND 
Perro. vEerét 
RAILWAY 
ISOLATED TRACK 
T 
we w 
A AIRSHIP 
WANCAR SHED 
ISOLATED Treeg 
FACTORIES 
WITH DANCEROUS' 
SMOKE- BELCHING AERODROME 


MUR 
CHIMNEYS. exacr” OUTLINE 
OF THE 
ACTUAL BUILDING 
By means of these ingenious code signs, an-airman 
can tell from his map the exact nature of the country 
over which he is flying. 


of the dangers that lurk below should he desire 
to descend. 

These maps have been compiled on the principle 
that a flying man many hundreds of fect up in the 
clouds has to pick way almost entirely by 
prominent objects that stand out from the blurred 
mass of landscapo below. For this reason, 
isolated buildings, 
trees and hills are 
distinctly marked 
on the airman’s 
map by prominent 
black code signs. 

Many of the most 
interesting guiding 


diagrams to be 
found on these 
acrial maps are 


illustrated in Fig. 1. 
These charts are 
constructed in sec- 
tions dealing with 
about eighty square 
; miles of country, 
and to add to their 
effectiveness . they 
are printed in many 
different colours. 
Each of these 
colours has a dis- 
tinctive purpose. 


/ 


On Dover cliffs a huge stone 
arrow, embedded in the grass, 
ee out the route to Calais. 
Similar arrows ave to be placed * ; 
along our coasts for the gutdance Objects are tinted 
of arriving and departing air- 


as near as el 
craft, ue 


sible to the 
DEAD MAN’S GRIP (continued from p. 1135.) 


done a little while ago. Seizing the collar of his coat, 
Derwent dragged it off him. Then taking him by the 
neck of his shirt he ed him into the centre of the 
cellar ; the lincn ripped from top to bottom. His back 
was bared. 

“ Stand with your face to tho wall,”” Derwent said. 

Brand rccled like a@ drunken man. Drunk with 
fear. Derwent raised the cane and brought it down 
across the flabby ficsh. And then a Horrible sound 
broke the sileaco which held sway. The sound of a 
man’s scream! Again and yct again. 

“When you havo had enough put your hands up, 
and defend yourself,” Derwent said between his teeth. 

Suddenly with a yell of agonised rago Hesketh 
Brand turned and rushed at his tormentor. He hurled 
his immonso weight straight at Derwent and fell on 
him, using hands, feet, and tceth. Derwent drew 
himself erect, and his right arm flew out, followed 
by his left. 

Two solid, . sickening. thuds cchoed through the 
cellar. Drand rolled over as if he had been shot. 

And onco again tho cane hissed through tho air. 
It cut the soft tlabby Hesh mercilessly. 
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instance, are coloured a bluish silver, woods and 
trees a dark green, and 


roads a greyish white. pie 
The code signs which * wie 
warn the aerial trav- Pa a 


eller of dangerous . 
landing-places, tele- 2. 
graph wires, rail fences, -——\\ ' 
and similar menaces to ~ Was 
the descending aero- [L 
plane are marked in 
deep red. 

isitors to Dover — 
cliffs are often puzzled 
by a huge stone arrow = 
pointing seawards, 
which is embedded in 
the grass near the cliff 


* Silvered glass balls, placed on 
edge. But this arrow a black pee leenst can be 


has been constructed scen from an immense height. 
for the purpose of Jy many Continental towns 
guiding airmen. Its code letters are fixed on lofty 
tip points in the exact buildings. 
direction that should 
be taken by aerial travellers to reach Calais. On 
the French shore a similar arrow points the 
correct route back to Dover. These signs have 
proved of such value to cross-Channel flyers that 
steps are being taken to place similar arrows 
round our coast, not only as guides to airmen 
Icaving our shores, but to denote to arriving aviators 
the most direct route towards. the nearest aero- 
drome, whcre hangar accommodation can be 
obtained. . 
It is expected that 
ene : country will 
ly .co e@ ex- 
ample of Voance and 
institute a serics of 
guides for airmen by 
placing signs and 
numbers on the roofs 
of prominent buildings 
and lofty structures 
such as monuments 
or i masts, 
This embraces an in- 
genious scheme of 
dividing a country up 
into sections, each of - 
which bears a distinc- 


tive number or code 
lotter. Experiments 
have proved that sil- 


vered glass balls when 
placed on a_ back- 
ground of jet black 
can be distinguished 
by airmen at an im- 
mense height. 

Guiding an aviator when flying over largo 
expanses of water is obviously a somewhat difficult 
problem. From a military point of view it is not 
desirable that a torpedo-boat or other fast war 
vessel, should be pressed into service to guide a 
naval airman every time he Wishes to make a long 
over-sea flight. -Two reasons against this practice 
would be the fact that the vessel would betray the 
airman’s presence, and, secondly, the pilot vessel 
would probably have to run the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s lines, with probably disastrous results to 
both vessel and crew. But this difficulty has 


Unseen by other eyes, the 

submarine speeding beneath 

the waves guides the airman 
in flights over the water, 


“ Put up your hands!” Derwent said between his 
tecth. “‘ Get up and defend yourself!” 

The agony was more than Brand could bear. He 
ivapalod to his feet. Almost instantly Philip’s left 
hand found his jaw—and Brand’s teeth rattled down his 
throat. His right followed, and Brand’s left eye closed. 
He spun round like a teetotum, then fell and rolled 
over and over until he lay alongside the wall, his 
face against the grating through which the water 
bubbled and squirted. 

Philip Derwent stood beside him with folded arms. 

“Stand up!” he demanded. 

Brand tried twice to obey. At the third attempt 
Philip dragged him on to his feet, but directly 
released him Brand tumbled in a heap on to the 

j ground again. His ankle was broken. 

The neap tide rushing up the river had risen above 
tho level of the cellar, and the water had been slowly 
pumped through the grating. Already on one side of 
the ccllar—where Brand sat propped against the wall— 
it was half an inch decp. The rats, driven from their 
holes, were running to and fro, seeking to cscape. 

“IT have paid my debt, but the interest is still due 
you,” Derwent said. 


to 
| Crossing the cellar, he bent down and gently lifted 
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that would be seen by the airman. Rivers, for | been solved by tho submarine. An aviator, whic) 


flying high in the air, has been found to pos::::. 
an extraordinarily clear view of objects well un: 
the surface. An airman can thus detect the mo. 

ments of a submarine, though it bo travelii;.. 
several feet under the ° 
waves, and by this 
means he can follow 
the vessel’s guidance, 
although from the sur- 
face of the water it is 
invisible from human 


AR 


oye. 

Fig. 6 depicts an 
ingenious contrivance 
which has been con- 
structed for the gui- 
dance of airmen flying 
at night. It consists joe 
of a powerful motor- [ate 
car to the front of Ba 
which are attached two 

werful swivel search- 
ights. These are 
hinged so that i 
can point skywards 
and throw upwards 
two penetrating rays 
of vertical light. 


Powerful swivel scores 
attached to speed iicioreri 


In the darkness guide airmen flyina at pi)! 
these searchlights act Bright rays of veiticu! Uy! 
are directed skywrards, ¢ 


as guides to the air- 
man flying through the 
murky atmosphere 
aloft. These guide lamps have one drawhac'.. 
however. The car to which they are attached i: 
invariably outstripped every few miles by the 
speedy acroplane, which has to circle its guide, 
until the car below has again caught it up. Lui 
as night flying is generally carried out for purpo-cs 
of steady progress, and not so much for specy 
flights, this is not a great disadvantage. 

At the aerodromes the movements of aeroplane: 
are gencrally controlled from terra firma by fia: 
gatallings If, for instance, an acrodronie flyer is 
required to immediately descend, in case he b 
overtaken by a_ threatening wind-storm, or 
those below are aware of a constructional 
weakness in the 
pilot's machine of 
which he is igno- 
rant, a red flag is 
waved to signal 
him to immediate- 
ly descend. 

In flying races 
observers stand on 
the tall pylons 
placed round the 
course, and if a 
pilot does not 
round the mark in 
the correct fashion, 
a black-and-white . 
flag is waved. The 
racer then has to 
turn his machine 
and round the 
pylon in the recog- 
nised manner, 
otherwise he is 
disqualified from 
the race. 


these the night pilol foil: 


In flying vaces the wav’: 
black and white flag signa! to % 
airman that he has not vous ‘ 
Unless he ansivir> : 
signal by re-passing the jz u-'. 
disqualified from the race, 


wwe 


pylon. 


Joan up in his arms, them he splashed his way «i: 
the wet stones to the door. 

“T am going to lock the door and leave you fu |» - 
the night here, whére so many of your victims his 
slept. You will not be alone, Mr. Brand. Vermin vi 
keep you company—very fit company. Good-)y: 

Brand heard the door close with a clang. The |: 
turned in the lock. Then he heard the key 
taken out, and Philip Derwent’s footsteps slow!: 
receding. He listened with straining ears until 
last sound died away. \ 

Now he could hear nothing but the gurgle of {1 
rising waters. Presently he felt something move actu" 
his breast. Something wet touched his face—four ti: 
wet points! He felt something crawling up his avn. 

The rats were taking shelter from the rising water. 

They were running over him. Ho couldn't :., 
but he could feel them. , 

He couldn’t defend himself. He couldn't esta) 
He couldp’t even stand up. He tried to shrick, but 1 
sound came from the braised and bleeding mouth. 


And the rising watets gurgled about-him. And 1! 
vermin shelte’ in his clothes and ran across bis 
hands and face. 


(To be concluded.) 


—For the five best repiies I will give Novel Sealint-waw Sets. Mark postcards “'Maiden.”? (See page 1142.) 
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Some of the most difficult cases to work are those 
v hich I call hide and seek cases. ‘These are cases 
in which the person I am trying to shadow employs 
detectives to watch me; it is extromely difficult 
and well-nigh impossible sometimes to work such a 
cue if one has a very vigilant and clever detective 
awtinst one, for all one’s movements are watched 
and carefully repurted to the person one is trying 
tn -hadow. Such cases develop often into a regular 
ne of hide and seek between two detectives. 

| was once instructed to shadow a very well- 
known foreiga lady in English society some years 
av, who employed a detective to keep her informed 
of any attempt made to shadow her. 

After I had had the case in hand a couple of 
avs I saw how matters stood, and that I was 
heing shadowed myself, and of course all my 
movements were being fully ceo to the lady 
fiom whom it was essential I should keep my 
movements secret. 


All Orders Over the ‘Phone. 

‘There was only one thing to be done, and that was 
ty cnploy an assistant to shadow the lady whilst 
I kept the other detective busy shadowing me. 
Rut in doing this, I had to be very careful. I dare 
not let the lady I intended to employ come near 
ny office, for in such a case the detective against 
me would have probably seen her, guessed what I 
was up to, and spoilt my game. 

I had to give ‘my instructions to the detective 
I was employing over the telephone, and sent her 


1d., 2d., 4d., 
and larger tins. 


‘Liquid: 


which prevent waste 


2d., 6d., 1/-, 
and larger sizes. 


everywhere. 


(In Sprinklev-top cans, 


Of Grocers and Stores 


GLOBE PRIZE 
of Globe. Ask your dealer, 
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ventures Ff = Lady Detective 


HIDE AND SEEK CASES. 


Miss Maud West, the Celebrated Lady 'Tec, Relates 
Some Experiences in Which She ‘Herself Was 


Shadowed by Other Detectives. 


a photograph of the lady by post. Then for the next 
three days I kept meking apparent endeavours to 
shadow the lady myself, and I succeeded in keeping 
the detective closely on my track. 

The lady I employed scnt mo her report three 
days later, which contained all the information 
I wanted. It was quite a simple case, of course, 
only for the fact of having a detective against me. 

had an exciting adventure once when working 
a case where there was a detective against me. I 
had been for three days vainly trying to dodge the 
detective, and was feeling rather hopeless about 
being able to find out anything about the man I 
had been instructed to shadow. It was a case in 
which I dare not employ an assistant without the 
consent of my clients, who were a big firm of 
solicitors in the City, and for various reasons I 
did not like to approach them on the subject. 

Late one afternoon, after I had been trying in 
vain all the day to dodge the detective who was 
shadowing me, I went into a tea-shop for a cup of 
tea, feeling very fatigued, depressed, and irritated. 

“Vl Give Him Away.” 

The detective who was shadowing me came in 
and sat down at my table and ordered a cup of tea. 
At first he did not take the least notice of me, but 
af‘er a fow minutes, looking straight at me, he said : 

‘*Miss West, I am getting tired of this. If you 
will come to my flat I will give you all the in- 
formation you want. Mr. A. (that was his client) is 
a real bad lot, and I don’t mind if I give him away.” 

Of course I did not express my surprise at his 
addressing me by my name; we both knew each 
other’s appearance well, and there was no use in 
my pretending I did not know him; but I felt 
somewhat surprised at what he said and wondered 
what his object was in saying it. 

“‘T mean what I say!” he went on. 


“My flat 


wns; 


) with Globe. 


wherever it is used is recognised as the best and most economical. 


ET Globe relieve you of the hard dirty work of polishing your 

brasses and other bright metals. 
It instantly and quickly removes all dirt and tarnish, giving the 
utmost brilliance to all bright metals. 
in wet weather your brasses, etc., will not get dull half so quickly if you 
use Globe—either Paste or Liquid. @ There is no need to experiment 
It has been polishing British Brasses for years, and 


is close here, and I'll show you al! the papers in the 
case and give you all the information you want.” 

Of course I ought to have declined such an 
invitation. It could obviously only have been made 
for a purpose, and for one that I was not likely te 
benefit by; but at the moment I thought that } 
might as well go to the flat. Truth to say, I felt 
that, as matters stood, there was little or no chance 
of my finding out anything about Mr. A. with the 
detective about, and I thought that I might as well, 
therefore, go to the flat and sec what this particular 
move in the game meant. 

We reached the flat in a few minutes, and my 
companion showed me into a small but comfurtably- 
furnished apartment. Directly I entered be turned 
and left the room; T heard the lock go “click ” 
and rushed to the door and rattled and shook the 
handle; I then turned back into the room and 
was crossing over to the window to see what my 
chances of escape that way were, when I saw an 
envelope directed to myself on the table. 


Like a Rat in a Trap. 


I opened it and found the following lines scribbled 
on_@ half-sheet of notepaper: ‘‘ Very sorry, but I 
had to get rid of you for a couple of hours ; will be 
back at eight ; there is no use in your trying to get 
away.” 

He returned shortly after eight, and directly he 
entered the room I saw somcthing had happened. 
He looked as white as a shect and was very agitated. 
The first thing he did on entering the room was to 
take a drink of brandy, then he turned to me, 
and said: 

“You needn't trouble yourself any more, Miss 
West, about the case: A. is dead.” 

That was all he would tell me, and I Icft the flat. 
Later, T saw in an evening paper that Mr. A. had 
shot himself that afternoon in his hotel. 

1 never learnt the whole history of the case. My 
clients in the City snepected him of being a black- 
mailer, and I had been employed to obtain evidence 
on this point. 

But he was also apparently “‘ wanted” in New 
York, and if he had not. shot himself, would have 
been arrested that afternoon on an extradition 
warrant. 


— 


Globe makes the work easy. 


Even 


And the Globe shine lasts. 


Try 


Globe to-day--afterwards you will have no other. 


Globe—the British Metal Polish—is made in two forms, 
Paste and Liquid, identical in their polishing properties. 


SCHEME. Thousands of valuable Prizes are given to users 
or send Post-card to RAIMES & CO. LTD., Bow, London, E., 
for full prize list and particulars. 
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f One Engine—2, 000,000 Mis. 3 
Long Distances. Teargied by Locomotives and 


One of the big engines of the London and North- 
Western Railway pany has just completed a 
distance of two millions of miles, 

A locomotive travels, on an average, only about 
20,000 miles a year, so this wonderful performance 
is equal to a hundred ’ service on an ordinary 
basis. As a matter of fact, the engine in question 
has been worked five times as hard as the average, 

and has accomplished its task within a period of 
~ twenty years. 

Quite how long a well-built locomotive will last 
in running order is hardly known. Six years ago 
the famous ‘‘ Lord of the Isles” was “ scrapped” 
at Swindon. She was one of the famous Great 
Western broad gauge engines, and was built in 
1842. She was in running order up to the 
end of her long life of more than sixty years, 


~ Rails Live 100 Years. 


A modern heavy rail will last even longer than a 
locomotive. Its life is reckoned at a century, first on a 
main line, then on sidings. This is really wonderful 
when one the terrific friction to which 
rails are subj when a train is braked. It may 
be men that rails in pee in astation do not last 
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| more than a quarter so long as those on open, 


level stretches of track. 
used, has a very long life. 
Coaches at Lisbon is a coach in which our late 
King\Fdward VII. drove during a visit to Lisbon 
ten or twelve years ago. This coach was built in 
1821. aa : 

Ex-President Roosevelt owns and uses a phaeton 
which was made to his grandfather's order at least 
seventy years ago. It is very comfortable and as 
good almost as the ce was built. There are 
plenty of carriages in this country which have seen 
service for at least half a century. 


A_ carriage, if well- 
In the Museum of 


The Voyage of the Good Ship “ Seal.”’ 


Motor-cars, alas! have no such long life. “A 
car is old at five years, and, though there are some 
single-oylinders still on the road which date from 
the beginning of the present century, they are 
stared at as curiosities. 

Of inventions for purposes of locomotion none 
can match a ship for long life. 


Only last year the Seal left Bideford for Durban, 
voyage of 6,000 miles. The Seal was built at 
Southampton in 1816, and in 1823 was driven 


from her moorings at Poole in a fearful gale, and 
found in a turnip field. 

There are still afloat at least a dozen sailing 
vessels which have weathered tho storms of a 
century. The record is, or rather was, held 
by the Italian vessel Anita. Built in Genoa 


/ 
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in 1548, she made her last voyage in 1902. Tt... 
was from Teneriffe to Naples. She was thus mic: ¢ 
than 350 years old. Alas! she has been broken u::—- 
a cruel fate for such a wonderful old relic, ‘ 
Steam ships scldom last more than forty y<ir: 
Of those built between 1815 and 1835 there is 1, 
we believe, a single one afloat, The life of 1). 
modern steel ship is much shorter than that of |. 
wi predecessor. for warships, they a: - 
usually scrapped at the age of twenty, » oY 


Clocks Last Almost for Ever. 


Of all machines made by man, none can compaio 
for long life with the clock. The life of a clack 
is as much longer than that of any other machin:-;.- 
as the life of a man is longer than that of a dus,” 

The Frenclr city of Rouen has a great ¢).-l; 
which was built the year 1389, and is <1ji 
keeping good time. Except for cleaning and a {..\. 
necessary repairs, it has never stopped duriny » 

riod of more than five centuries. It strikes |). 

ours and chimes the quarters. 

Ornaments last longer than anything else t}\.+ 
man makes, There are brooches and necklace: } 
our museums more than forty centurics old, 
Monuments, perhaps, stand second, and hon: 
third. The life of furniture is shorter still, ‘Tsy.;.. 
is very little furniture left in England which cii< 
beyond the year 1500. Pictures last longer than 
furniture, and there are paintings still in fair co. 
aint which have weathered six centuries cf 

ife. 


GAN YOU FIND THE BALL? 


£50 MUST BE WON 
IN THIS SUMMER FOOTBALL CONTEST. 


As we have already announced, we have started this 
novel football contest so that the many tens of 
~ thousands of our readers who are keenly intercsted 
in football shall not be without a special contest during 
the months which must elapse until next September, 
when another football season commences, The contest 
will last for four weeks in all and the first two 
pictures have already appeared. = 

There is no entry fee, and the prize money, which 
must be won, is £50. Lady readers are invited to 
match their skill against the men enthusiasts. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

The drawing below is a reproduction—from an 
actual pho —of an incident in 1 League football 
match. The only thing missing is the ball. 

All you have to do is to study the picture carefully 
and then mark, with a distinct cross, the square which, 
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in yon opinion, marks the place where the ball ought 
to 


The ball does not overlap squares, it occupies the 
whole space of one. 

Pictures 1 and 2 have rere and in the next 
issue of Pearson’s Weekly the last picture will appear, 
also with the ball missing. All four must be treated 
in the same manner. 

Tho first prize of £25 will be paid to the reader who 
marks the, square in cach of the four pictures where 
the balls should be according to the original photographs 
in our possession. : 

Five prizes of £6 will be awarded to the competitors 
whose efforts come next in order of merit. 

In the’event of a number of competitors getting all 
four pictures correct, the prize-money of £50 will 
be awarded according to the Editor's discretion. 


| LA | 
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COMPETITION .—_PICTURE No. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, Mark the square which you decide contains tlie lil w-): 
a distinct cross, thus X. coy one cross may de 
one picture, but any number of sets of picti:rc 
in, provided that each eet of four pictures is sey: 
secure! ther, 


re, 
fastened together, , 
Name@and addresses of competitors must he written ini 
in the space provided at the foot of the picture, 1T),- 
writing and lead pencil cannot be accepted. 
When you have fulfilled rules land 2, cut oul the pit |: 
neatly and ev dt hae until you have the set of fovr, 
The closing da‘ ; anaounced next weck. 

ee. 


ere is no en’ 

The first prize of £25 will be awarded tothe sender of th: 
four football pictures containing a cross in the acti! te 
oO} ly occupied by each ball. Five prizcsof £° 
awarded to the com tors. whose efforts come 1 um 
order of mer.t. In the event of a tie between twoori. os 
competitors, the prize-money of £50 will be wi) i 
according to the Editor’s disaretion. 


The Last Picture will appear next weck. 
3. 
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I agree to abide by the decision 
understand 


Signature wicisccvecece 


MEEP THIS PICTURE BY YOU WITH 


NOS. 1 AND 2 UNTIL YOU 


AAG PSS sss covnsixesxenswrcesazexcussxocneseviens 


ublished in “Pearson s Weekly" and to accept it as final and ! on ins 
ing. and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ vomne Wee paneer 


CP menor ewe rer sensors nsaceneee essen eesnse ees sarsscnseree esse eee” 


HAVE THE SET OF FOUR. 


Now, ladies! “Why is a militant Suffragette like a badly cooked meal?” (Turn to page: 1140.) 


Week ENDING 
May 2, 1913. 


: KEYLOCK 


MIDDLES 


; Put You in 
the Winning 
Lists Quick! 


Fill up the Coupon for 2 Free Trial 

Efforts and Book of Testimonials from 

Clients who have Won with Keylock’s 
Aid. It’s 


—- FREE — 


To MR. C Keytucr, 

Tue Comretition Wizarp, SoutH Street, Here. © 
( Please send me Two FREE Trial Efforts for.........0...:::esceseeeeee seeensee eee 

i and book full of testimonials (names and addresses) from clients who have 

H won with your aid. I enclose 1d. stamp for postage and agree to pay you 3s. 
, 


in the £1 if a win resulta, 


PW. May 3, 1913, 


With the 96-Page BRIGHT ‘GOLDEN’ EDITION of 


‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, piain parcel, 1/2, 


This week I will send FREE 4 Really Brilliant, Witty, and Original Idecs for 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY’ ‘ Middles,’ 4 witty Ideas for ‘ANSWERS’ ‘Simplete,’ 5 witty 
‘teas for * TIT-BITS* ‘ Heads or Tails.’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS’ ‘ Bounties,’ 4 witty Ivteas 
or ‘SUNDAY CHRONICLE’ ‘Bounties’; u form showing the correct and proper way to 
toss your order, and the copy of a 6260 winning ‘Simplet,’ showiug you how 
io write your effort on the coupon; this will be an eye-opener for you. These ‘Iueus’ awe 
guaranteed ne FR and are sent as an advertisement for ‘Witty Bits,’ sv 
they must be good—and they are, they're the real GOLDEN sort—and one has alriady 
wn £100, proof of which I will send. Don't hesitate, you will never regret ce.uiny 
tor the 96- ight ‘Golden ’ Edition of ‘Witty Bits.’ 

Screamingly funuy bits, witty double-meaning words, First Prizewiuning Tips like ‘ Liabilitics 

Lie Abilities’; ‘ ten—Beeton’ ; ‘ lncreases—In-creases (fut) ’ ; ‘ Fretwork—Fret-work,’ cte., 
ull of which have wou hundreds of pounds. Football, Cricket, Hints, and THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively guaranteed 
you cm inake your own First-Class ‘MIDDLES'‘ for Pearson's Weekly, *SIMPLETS’ 
fcr * Answers,’ ‘HEADS OR TAILS’ for ‘Tit-Bits,’ ‘FINALS’ for ‘Weekly Dispatch,’ 
fhe a ‘Ideas’ and ‘Sunday Chronicle ’, and ‘BULLETS’ for ‘Jobn Bull,’ with 
‘itty Bits,’ equal to 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 
£25.—' Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘“ Eschewed.”’ 
£50—‘ Wanted—Wreaths “Before ” Death.’ 


A. of which were made with ‘ Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizcs. 
_ vith the Bright ‘GOLDEN ’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits’ will also be sent FREE an EDITOR'S 
SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


Shieh is of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 

ih KGENT !—The large sum of £300 was perilously near being lost in ‘S.mplets’ over the Corpor, 
Adlvess, (See * answers,’ Dec. i4th, p. 161.) 

LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 


advice about Coupon Addresses he would NOT have been “ perilously 
near” losing 2s00n” 


the wortderful * GOLDEN* Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, there is an absolutely unique, 
" wlevfully successful ‘ System ' for making YOUR OWN expert 


FOOTBALL 


FORECASTS and GOAL-SCORING PREDICTIONS. 


Post Free with the 18 Free Brilliant Tdcas, in plain parcel for 1/2. 


Tr. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publishing Co., 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


(Disinfectant) Soap 

is the easiest and 
most economical 
method of ensuring 
freshness and purity in the home. 


NUBOLIC destroys disease germs, dispels 
stuffiness, & maintains a perfect atmosphere 
of sweetness in Bedrooms, Pantries, Bath- 
rooms, Lavatorics, Sculleries, ctc. Used for 
the Toilet and in the Bath, Nubolic has a 
delightful & exhilarating effect on the skin. 


Cleans and disinfects at the same time. 


Let the Children use Nubolic—and their 


freedom from a host of ailments incidental to school 


e “life will prove your wisdom. 
Save the Wrappers! 
NUBOLIC is one of Watson’s 
Three Famous Prize Soaps. Re- 
member that each NUBOLIC 
wrapper counts two in Watson’s 
new Competition, Full particu'ars 
will be ready shortly. A prize is 
guaranteed for every competitor 


who follows the rules, and every 
Prize is guaranteed full value, 


THREE SIZES :— 


1 Ib. (16 ounces) 33d, 

i lb. (12 ounces)... 3d, 

4b. (8 ounces) ... 2d. 
Every tablet guaranteed the full. 
weight, as stated, 16 ounces to the 
pound, when manufactured. 


Sold by qll Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores, 


WATSON’'S OTHER PRIZE SOAPS ARE: 


Watson's Matchless Cleanser—the proved Sparkla Scouring and Polishing Soap 
best soap for all Household and Laundry pur- brings brightness every where—w ithout 
poses, Every tablet manufactured full-pound hard work. Two sizes: 1d, cakes, or 
160z. Everywhere 3d. large bar 3d. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining any of WATSON’S THREE PRIZE SOAPS, 
write, giving your dealer’s name and address. Postage will be refunded, 


(N.S. Dept.), JOSEPH WATSON & SONS Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, LEEDS 


THE FAMOUS 


may now be obtained by ——— 


EASY PAYMENTS 


extending over 7 or 12 months. 


Terms and Catalogue on application to 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTIY. 
¢ 82 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
LONDON ¢ 60-69 Brompton Road, S.W. 
Repair Works : Canterbury Rd., Kitburn, N.W. 
SOUTHAMPTON ::— :: | 27 London Road. 
Agents in Every Town. 


MOTOR CYCLES 
| 
| 
{ 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


To Salt Almonds. 

Blanch the almonds in scalding water, then dry 
them thoroughly. Heat a little pure olive oil in 
a saucepan and drop in enough almonds to cover the 
bottom. Stir them, turning over and over till 
nicely browned. Then take out with a fork and 
drain on paper, and while quite hot sprinkle with 
salt. Stored | in a tin or closely corked bottle, the 
almonds will keep for a long time. 


Fish Custard (a novel way to use up cold fish). 

Free the remains of any cold fish from skin 
and bone, chop it finely, and mix with a little 
chopped parsley and a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Grease a pudding-basin and half fill it with 
the chopped fish. Make a custard with two eggs 
and half a pint of milk. Stir into this a flavouring 
of anchovy essence and pour over the fish. Cover 
the basin with greased paper and place in a tin with 
sufficient boiling water to reach half way up. Cook 
in the oven for fifteen minutes, 


Beef Fillets with Tomato. 

Cut the fillets about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, brush them over with a little melted butter, 
and sprinkle with salt. Cook under a gas-griller 
or on a gridiron. Slice the tomatoes, allowing 
one for each person, and fry lightly in a little 
butter. Make a mound of mashed potato on a 
hot dish, place the fillets on it, and cover them 
with the fried tomato, then sprinkle with grated 
horseradish. Make a little thick gravy, pour over 
the potato in the middle of the dish, and garnish 
with sprigs of parsley. 


Cake Without Eggs. 

Take two breakfastcupfuls and a half of flour 
and rub into it a piece of dripping the size of an egg, 
then add one teacupful of washed currants, the 
same quantity of Demerara sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped candied pecl. Mix a small 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda into rather more 
than half a pint of sour mitk, allow to rise for a 
few minutes,-then mix into the other ingredients. 
Bake immediately in moderate oven. This cake 
will keep fresh several oe poet lag this hint a pair of 
Scissors has been awarded to Mrs. H. Rowe, Spring- 
field Castle, Drumcolloghu, Co. Limerick, Ireland.) 


——y 


Some Inexpensive Dishes. 
Bread and Marmalade Pudding. 

Take half a pint of milk, heat ity and add one 
well-beaten egg, a pinch of grated nutmeg, and a 
little grated ginger. Grease a piedish and spread 
two slices of bread with marmalade. Place these 
in the dish and add a few currants, then pour in the 
custard and bake in a moderate oven till browned. 


Ground Rice Fondu. 

Take four tablespoonfuls of ground rice and 
boil with one pint of milk till the mixturathickens, 
then stir in one well-beaten egg, two ounces of grated 
cheese, a squeeze of lemon-juice, and pepper and 
salt to taste. Boil till the mixture leaves the sides 
of the pan, stirring carefully all the time ; then pile 
on a dish and garnish with slices of cut lemon. 


Baked Lemon Pudding. ° 

Mix together half a pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of chopped suet, half a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. a quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of currants, and the grated rind of one 
lemon. Then beat up one egg in a small cupful of 
milk and add to the other ingredients. Put the 
es into a greased piedish and bake for one 
dour. 


MRS. SMITH SPEAKS PLAINLY. 
“CAN NEVER BE THANKFUL ENOUGH.” 

Mrs. Smith, 147 Shortlands Road, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, says: “ Your splendid Kephaldol 
Tablets have entirely cured the Rbeumatism, 
which I had very bad in my head and face. I can 
never be thaukful enough to you. I shall always 
keep some hy me, and ulways be ready to re- 
commend them.” 

If you have a pain or an ache, follow Mrs. 
S-nith’s example and get some Kephaldol Tablets 
from your chemist. There is nothing like it; as 
one mau wrote: “It acts like magic.” 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted ty Isobel, 


Mother Talks 


Told by a Woman of Experience. 
THE CHILD’S MONEY. 


OPINIONS are very much divided as to the age at 
which children should bo given an allowance or 
permitted to have control of the money which they 
earn, The arrangements made in different cases 
must, of course, depend on circumstances, but, as a 
tule, it is wise to let even little children have some 
money of their own, so that they may learn how to 
manage it in a wise way. 

If father can spare even a penny a week for 
pocket-money, it is good for the children to have 
this; but it should be entirely their own. When 
the penny is given, it becomes the little one’s 
property, and nobody on earth has a right to demand 
from him an account of the way in which he 
spends it. 

Of course I do not mean that children should be 
encouraged in spendthrift habits. Indeed, they 
should be taught as soon as possible to Beep 
accounts and spend their money wisely. But. 
do mean that it is a great mistake to give a child 
money and then tell him how to spend it. You 
might just as well give him none at all for all the 
good that it is to him. 

It is most unwise to give an elastic allowance, 
which can be increased on demand. If a boy 


knows that he can always get a shilling from father 
at the cost of a few grumbles, it is only natural that 
he should always spend more than his circun:- 
stances justify. The fact of the matter is that he 
knows he can get into debt to father without 
incurring any serious inconvenience, and there 's no 
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‘ ’ | 
If your children ‘‘ outrun the constable" by a visit to the 
confectioners, they shoutd be pulled up smartly. 


reason at all why, when father happens to be out 
of the way, he should not slip just as casily and 
carelessly into debt with anyone clse who happens 
to be handy at the moment. 

Boys and girls will “outrun the constable” 
now and again, and when they do this, they must 
be pulled up sharply. It is of very little use to 
scold them and then put your hand in your pocket 
for them. Let them feel some of the incon- 
veniences of debt by making them do extra work 
to earn the extra money. 

“So you owe a shilling to the confectioner, do 
you? That’s awkward, isn’t it, for, of course, he 
must be paid. He’s a poor man who can’t afford 
to lose anything. Now I wonder how you can 
earn a shilling. 

“You can weed the garden-path—that work is 
worth fourpence. And you had better stay at 
home from the circus ; your seat there would have 
cost sixpence, so you can save that ; and, if you like, 
I'll advance twopence from your next week’s 
money. . . Oh, dear no! I shouldn’t think of 
giving you the shilling for nothing! I didn’t cat 
the cakes, so there’s no reason why I should pay 
for them. Now I think you had better run along 
and start work on that garden-path.” 

One practical lesson of this kind is worth ten 
lectures on the folly of running into debt. 

But, on your side, you must take care that the 
allowance is paid regularly and fully. Don’t stop 
it by way of.a punishment, and don’t forget to give 
it. Try to be as generous and regular in all your 
money dealings as you wish the boy to be in his own. 

And please be just as generous to the girls as to 
the boys. 

(Next week the Little Dressmaker will tell you how 
to take your own measurements.) 


WEEK ENDING 
May 3, 1913. 
MAY 3.1913, 
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HOME HINTS. 


Varnished Paper 

On walls should be cleaned with a flan: 
dipped in weak tea, and polished with a dry clit), 
To Polish a Black Marble Clock, 

Rub over with olive oil and polish with a cl. i» 
chamois leather, 


A Small Bag of Sulphur, 
Suspended in a bird’s-cage, is healthy fur ¢',: 
birds and will keep away parasites. . 
Steel Fire-Irons, 
- Before being put away for the summer, sho/ 
be well rubbed with paraftin oil. 


To Clean a Lamp Glass. 

Hold the stem over a jug of boiling water 1/4 
well steamed, then dry with a soft duster, Cle sis; 
in this way the glass will not break. 


Rain-spots 

On dresses and coats can be removed by rubl; 
them with a piece of new material the same as 1: 
dress or coat. 


The Halves of Lemons, 

After the juice has been squeezed out {4 
cooking, should be saved and rubbed over +. 
kitchen-table befure it is scrubbed. This v:') 
remove any grease and whiten the wood. 


To Make a Thin-Soled Shoe Waterproofs, 

Cut a pair of soles from thin oileloth -u-h o. 
is used for covering shelves, and place in the ='. 
shiny side downwards. The shoes will then is 
damp-proof. 


A Pinch of Salt 

Should be added to the water in the vase. in 
which daffodils, tulips, and other spring 1)... i- 
are placed. This will keep them fresh iui 
longer. 

To Clean Books Which Have Become Soi:c4 
Through Constant Use. 

Place powdered magnesia over the soiled piv < 
and put a warm flat iron on the page. The gr 
dirt will melt and the powder will absorb it. Rejos 
the process till each page is clean. 


To Clean Gas Globes. 

Place the globes in warm water to which a fit | 
soda has been added and leave tu soak, Tio 
add a little ammonia to a bow! of hot water, j.! 
in the globes and scrub them with a brush, Ri-- 
thoroughly, then dry. 


Advice to Mothers. 

If you like your girlie to be prettily and sen-!!)!7 
dressed, without spending too much money en |: 
wardrobe, why not endeavour to secure one of (: - 
2,000 overalls that are being given away fre bs 
Home Notes. Buy a copy of this week's wun’ +r 
It will only cost you a penny, and full particu'as 
are given inside. 


How to Mend Your China Ornaments. 


To Mend China, 

Mix together equal parts of vinegar, whe. 'f 
milk, and powdered quicklime with the white 
egg. Beat and warm the mixture and lies ‘0 
edges of the china before applying it. 


Very Thin Coatings 

Should be placed on the broken edges of bos) 
pieces, and they should be bound together wi! 
string till perfectly drv. 


An Excellent Paste for Mending China 

Can be made, by mixing a penny bottle 0». 
with two parts of water and mixing this to #1 >" 
with plaster of Paris. Apply in the same #': 
the above mixture. 


OATINE SOAP FREE. 


In these days many of the blemishes and di). - 
ments of the complexion are simply the rc 
using bad soap, which has a mest injurious cher 
the skin. Good soaps leave the skin clear an 
particularly Oatine Soap, which possessc: |i 
and cleansing properties unprovided by i) 
soap. 

If there are any readers ¢2 this paper who lw 
tried it and would like to do ao, the Proprict 
send a 3d. tablet free to all sending 3d. in 1. ~ 
for the Oatine Sainple Outfit, which contains? -- 
of Oatine Cream, Snow, Sulve, Face Powder, | 
Powder, Shaving Powder, a full-size 2d. 5! 
Powder; also the free 3d. tablet of Oatine Soa! 

Address the Ouatine Co., 189D, Oatine But: .- 
Boro’, London, 8.E. 


—For the ten best reasons I will give Bluebird Brooches. Mark postcards “Militant.” (See page 1142.) 


aig si Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 14 
3 ( The Greatestof all Advertising Offers 
WORTH OF GOODS GIVEN AWAY. 203 PRIZES 


A Grand and Easy Competition ge to all readers of Pearson's Wont ordering one of our famous 2-Guinea Bales of Drapery at £1. All you have to do is to simply 


“Convert” any of the letters in the title, @ CLUB, into any three words commencing with a letter from our name, but the words mus‘ 
have some connection with our business or the Drapery Trade ; as, for exam: CLOTHING CLUB : Brixe Gosrexte Guarounne 3 Soc ee 


ple, THE 
Brserit THOUSANDS; SupPLy Immense Barcains, The cleverer the “Convert? the bigger the prize. All stand a chance, and the Prizes must and will be won. 


DRAPERY BY INSTALMENTS 


2 DEPOSIT and 2/- monthly secures the Greatest Bargain in the £1 
™ World. A whole Bale Full of necessary Household Articles for 


OR, LADY’S COMPLETE OUTFIT OF BEAUTIFUL UNDERLINEN, &c. 


THE BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB, ” ‘vanciestex”” 


are desirous of making their Name and Goods popular in every home in the country, and Never before has such a maguifcent collectio:: uf Ladies’ White Underclothing been 
in order to advertise their premises, are offering a number of TWO-GUINEA BALES offered in one parcel at the trifling sum of £1, Nowvman in the laud ought to Le without 


our lovely Bargain Bale Number Al. 
OF DRAPERY GOODS FOR A SOVEREIGN EACH, which can be paid 42/- honest value for 20)-, and only 2)- down and 2/- per month afterwards, but a 


for at TWO SHILLINGS PER MONTH. useful present sent in addition for cach with order. 
NUMBER 1. THE MONSTER BALE. NUMBER Al. THE GOODWEAR BALE. 


Usual Price. 
Dainty White Chemise . 4 / 6 


Pair Pretty White Knickers .., e° ‘ < ae. des cae 3/11 

Pancy White Camisole... .. "7 oe 8 : see p y 
2/11 

Splendid White Nightdress... 

Fancy White Wightdress Case 

Pair Latest Corsets... ... 


The Wonderful Bale of Drapery consists of the 
following articles: . 


Usual Price. 
Pair Superior White Yorkshire Blankets, 1a: ize, beauti- 
full oe. warm, and comfcrtable... ee ate oe pe 10/6 
Pair Soft Twill Sheets, large size, splendid make and quality .., 4 /41 
ul 


Magnificent White Honeycomh Quilt, full size, splendid design, 
with fan ynotted fringe edge ue ee ee 4/6 
Pair Beau White Nottingham Lace Curtains, Viennese 3 /11 

floral cy 3 yds, long Ce ga at ee 

Love! urtains, Paris art design, s. long. 
(Both pairs alike if desired.) ... i aera 3/11 


ah ob ob ob ob ob ob = 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Splendid Dining-room Tablecloth, white Damask). 3/11 Splendid Underskirt ... 

Splendid Alhambra Shawl, usefuland warm .. ws. 2 6 Magnificent White Skirt 

Beautiful Sideboard Cover, elaborate needlework design ee 1 /11 Siplenshd Moraiug BtOEKe 
6 Lovely Damask Table Centres ..0 0 us te tee vs 1 11 
Q Large Turkish Towels wwe 2 * EGEES RENE I ES BELOEY ee 
G Splendid white Handkerchiefs (Gent's) .. .. .. - | ia @ Faire Black (or Colored) Stockingwu. 
6 Splendid White Handkerchiefs (Ladies’) ... ee eT 1/- 


TOTAL 
ane, [SEND 2@/- To-pay.| "™ £2 0 0 
The above Ug ae are made of specially selected white materials, 
with beautiful lace trimmings and threaded silk ribbon in very 
latest fashion. Usually sold in stores and shops at double the price. 


Our Price for the Bale, containing all 32 Articles as 
above—£1 only. 


HOW TO SECURE YOUR BARGAIN BALE. 


All you have to do is to write your name and full address very clearly en the Coupon. State which Bale you require and the au ount of deposit enc’osed. 
Make sure you fill in our name and address on the Postal Order for safety, and ke the small counterfoil yourself, Note our address: THE BRITISH 
pi oan Core, 74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER. A large shop ant premises in the principal street of Manchester. NO connection 
with any other firm. 

Our great offer for these goods is for a short period only; and as our main object is to establish our business by supplying the above quantity of goods for the low sum of £1, 
customers are sure of getting for once ina way a huge and genuine bar . Furthermore, in order to cnable everyone to avail themselves of the opportunity of gortusing such a 
marvellous bargain bale, THE BRITISH CLO G@ CL have decided to send these goods packed free to any address on receipt of 2/- 
balance (18/- ) at 2/- PER MONTE, relying on the poms to appreciate the value, and recommen us to their friends and relatives. 

We ingly exc! any article or return money in full if j i 


eposit and the 


he goods are not sent in the bale as advertised, Remember, our cbject is to make our name and goods known throughout 
the country by giving great value for money, and making each purchaser a regular customer. 
Customers who prefer to send cash with order will receive a handsome present as bonus. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. DO NOT DELAY AND MISS THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER ADVERTISED. 


Each article is a nesessity in every home, and you will re, og them at some time or other, bu: the oppress may not occur again to buy so chsaply 
and soconveniently. Shopkeepers should send for our wonde ‘ Trade Bales ” of Assorted Household Drapery, at £1, £2, £3, £4, or&£5. They will bring 
you in double the amount of your cost. Large interesting lists of other bargains in Drapery and Jeveliery or our Monthly Teris can be had on application. 


PRIZES! PRIZES!! PRIZES!!! 
7 ul I. 
1ST PRIZE —A beautiful PARLOUR or BEDROOM SUITE 15 15 ri 25 LAapiEs' set. GOLD WATCHES... =~ vate 50/- each 
im sali oe REA value 25 ‘GENT.'S SOLID GOLD RINGS 4... value 20/- each 
2ND PRIZE A Handsome WALNUT SIDEBOARD. or cone «= 9 0 | 25 rapies: sou corp mincs .. .. =. valve 21/- each 
3RD PRIZE.—A Complete CASE OF CUTLERY, 47 Pieces 3 3 @ | 25 BALES OF ASSORTED HOUSE LINEN... ... valuc 42/- each 
CONSOLATION PRIZES. and 


GENT.’ : LVER LEVER WATCHES, a 75 Other Gifts of Ladies’ and Gent.’s UMBRELLAS, PURSES, 
25 Fecdiled avemniee te tee owe are nee Valle 50/ each BROOCHES, Eic. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


. Allattempts at “ Converts’? must be forwarded on the printed Coupon, together with 


‘*PEARSON’'S WEEKLY’ COUPON. 
To the BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB, 74 Oldham Street, Manohester. 


an order for one of our Bales, and a postal order for 2s, deposit, or the full Number of Postal Order...........c:cseececceeeesescseee DAC sss ccncessssaxicsssssscusenesecsascsisseaveevs ses 
asians 2 ee cof yout Margit Bal advertised, for €1 each, fo 

; ; of y argain es, as advertis: ‘0 , for 

2 The Coupons must be clearly filled up, The writing will be better if the Coupon which Tmncioes Poatal Order vaine a eins ‘TEain as deposit, and promise to send you tho 
is warmed, save per Month by Postal Order. The goods to be sent direct to my 


CO Ab......00-s : oe ; 
address. I also submit my *‘ Convert” in your free Competition, and agree to abide by 
the decision of the adjudicators in allotting the prizes. 


Fall Name... cc eee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Mis-) 


Fall Address ......ee ee ccceee renee 


3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Converts” in the top left-hand corner, and address it to The 
British Clothing Club, 74 Oldham Street, chester, as soon as possible. 


4. The First, Second, and Third Prizes will be awarded to the senders of the Converts” 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators. 


5, The other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst competitors in the order 
of merit shown, 


&. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the competition, and the 
adjudicators’ decision is final. 


» The names and addresses of winners of the First, Second, and Third Prizes will be 
published in this paper as soon as the Competition is decided, and a full list of all 
pi ad Prize Winses will be sent to anyone enclosing « stamped self-addressed 

ivelope. 


TOWN sciceeseesse. caters ons 


Nearest Ruilway Station... 
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TITLE, 
British Clothing Club: «...:1', 


— ? ‘ one nee cee Pry ee eee eee seeeeeene oF 


See 


ANOTHER PRIZE OF £2 A 
a . WEEX FOR FIVE YEARS. 


I'm very pleased to be able to announce another 
First Prize of £2 a Weck for Five Years in our 
*Middles” Competition. It's not necessary to enlarge 
here on the magnitude of the prize, the amount 
speaks for itself, and in another part of the paper 
you will find an interesting column giving par- 
ticulars of this, our latest offer. 

In a weck or 50's time you will be reading the 
name and address of the fortunate winner of the 
first £2 a Week which we offered and his or her two 
golden sovereigns will start coming in weekly at 
once. 

“ Nothing veniure, nothing have,” is one of the 


truest of our proverbs, so don’t Ict anything stand - 


in the way of your making an attempt to win 
this splendid prize. 


WE WANT PAIRIES. 

Have you ever thought of yourself as a fairy ? 
Probably not. For all that, thousands of readers of 
P.W. are actually fairies. Some of these fairica 
work in coal ‘ines, some in factories, and some 
inshops. Does that sound nonsense 2? Lassure you 
it isn’t. 

It’s this way: Now that spring is here and the 
hedges are getting green and the trees ace putting 
on new leaves, thousands of little children are 
praying for a good fairy to take them from their 
squalid homes in the slums to the country fora day. 

Perhaps a coal-soiled but kind-hearted miner 
while hewing black diamonds from the seam thinks 
of the Fresh Air Fund and determines to send 
along ninepence to pay for some little youngster's 
day in the grecn fields and woods. Don't you 
think he’s a good fairy? He is, and his kind 
thought and action are the result of the little 
child's longing prayer. 

The eubscrintion lists of the Fresh Air Fund are 
just opening for the coming scason, and yours is 
the responsibility of bringing untold happincss 
and delight to little children whose longings and 
yearnings, but for you, will have to remain un- 
answered. You've a wonderful opportunity for 
being some very real good in the world— all for 
ninepenee. 

Make up your mind to bea good fairy now and 
send that ninepence along to the Hon. Sec., Fresh 
Aic Fund, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, 
London, W.C. 


THE TERROR BY NIGHT. 

I wave had hundreds of Ictters from my readers 
saying how delighted they are with “* The Terror 
by Night.” It is impossible for me to thank them 
all individually, so I take this opportunity of 
thanking them collectively. Nothing, indeed, 
-gives mo greater pleasure than to hear from my 
readers that they are pleased with the fare I give 
them. 

Among all the letters I have opened the following 
is certainly worth printing, if only for the novel 
point of view of the writer: “I think your new 
serial, ‘The Terror by Night,’ is first-rate,’’ writes 
ALARMED, “ but don’t you think it is very unwise 
to put ideas into the Germans’ heads of the things 
they might do with their airships? I am getting 
quite alarmed about it, especially seeing that I 
have no weapon with which to defend myself. If 
I‘had a penknife, now, I should feel much safer. 
I might get a chance to rip up the gas-bags 
of one of the airships with it. One never 
knows !’—— : 

P.W. penknives have done some woaderful things, 
but they have never yet saved the country of their 
creation from defeat. However, I'll do my part, 
and send you the knife. The next move is up to 
you. But there is no need to be so alarmed as you 
think. Though the story may give the Germans 
some ideas in case they come over here, it also 
shows us how we can defend ourselves, and not 
only that, but it is making people wake up to the 
dangers of an acrial invasion. Once they. realise 
how terrible a war in the air will be, then every 
effort will be made to avert such a war. And the 
best way to do that is to see that we have the 
strongest air fleet. 


___PEARS 


RSON’S WEEKLY. 


A CHEESE STORY. 

A FEw weeks ago I published a good cheese 
story, and invited my readers in a “ Footline ” 
contest. to send. along the strongest cheese story 
they had heard. Five Sealing-Wax “ets were 
offered for the five strongest stories. 

One of the five selected read as follows :— 

Gent (at Railway Lost Property Office): “I’ve 
lust a cheese!” 

Man in Charge: ‘Cheese! I'm afraid, sir, it 
will be of no further use to you; it bit one of our 
engines, and we had to shoot it. We lose quite 
a lot of engines that way—during the year.” 


BOARDING HOUSE NOTICES. 

In America landladies put up a notice in their 
windows which reads, ‘‘ Boarders taken in. Those 
not paying promptly will be taken by the neck.” 
In another “ Footline ” contest readers were asked 
to submit better and funnier notices; five half- 
crowns were offered for the five best. © 

Here are three of them :— 

“Paying guests ‘warmly’ 
payers promptly ‘ fired.’ ”’ 

‘Personal attention given to ‘Lodgers and 
Dodgers.’ Only those who ‘settle up’ allowed 
to ‘settle down.’ ”’ 

“Non-payers will be surprised by the ‘ marked’ 
attention they ‘ receive.’ ”’ 

The results of Footline contests appear on page 
1131. More prizes offered this week. Don’t 
fail to enter. 

RELICS OF WATERLOO. 

“Av the end of the summer,” writes Tourist, 
‘when I took my annual holiday I paid a visit to 
the scene of the battle of Watcriov. ‘The placcs 
of particular interest were pointed out to me by a 

uide, who told me that he possessed two old relics 
of the battle, nainely two buttons from the coat 
of a soldier who had fought on the historic field. I 
offered him a sovereign cach for them, which, he 
accepted rather reluctantly. A friend of mine 
tells me they are not worth anything like twenty 
shillings each. Can yqu tell me their value ? ’—-- 

I am sorry, Tovrist, but you have been “ had.” 
The “old relic of Waterloo” swindle is almost as 
old as Waterloo itself. The reluctance with which 
your guide acccpted the money you offered was 

ecause he hoped to get more! Tlrese suuvenirs are 
sold by the hundred to unsuspecting visitors by 
“innocent” guides. Sometimes they are artfully 
placed where the guide knows he will take the 
visitor, and then picked up in his presence. That 
apparently makes the relic quite genuine! Pro- 
bably there is not a single genuine relic to be 
found on the field of Waterloo to-day. The 
souvenirs that are found are made in Birmingham, 
chicfly, and are worthless. 


POTTED “PEARSON'S WEEKLY.’ 

Many of my readers cut out special parts of 
Pearson's Weetly and keep them week by weck. 
PErvsER goes one further. ‘“ For years,” he writes, 
“IT have cut out all the most interesting articles 
and pasted them in alphabetical order on sheets of 
paper. These sheets I have had bound in book 
form. At tho present day I am the proud possessor 
of seven large volumes, all properly indexed, making, 
in my opinion, a first-class encyclopedia. My 
wife has a special volume to hersclf containing 
household hints and recipes.”’---— 

You'll go far before you find eight more interesting 
volumes, PerusER, or, indced, eight more useful 
volumes for every-day reference. Your wife is 
not the first reader to cut out the household hints 
and paste them up, for I have several times published 
letters from fair readers telling me that they have 
kept that page week by week. One reader, whose 
letter I answered a few months ago, had cut out and 
pasted up the best jokes every week, and, as he 
said in his letter, he had the finest collection of 
jokes in the world. Naturally !—they were from 
Pearson's Weekly ! 


A BICYCLE FOR NOTHING. 

Reapers of P.W. who have small sons who 
clamour for bicycles will be delighted to hear that 
my friend, the Editor of the Scout, is giving away 
a brand new £10 10s. ‘‘ Swift” bicycle, fitted 
with a three-speed gear, a gear case, and all acces- 
sories. He is offering this machine in a very simple 
competition, and anyone under the age of eighteen 
may enter. Let your boy try to be the winner. 
It would probably give him much greater pleasure 
than if he had one given to him. Buy him this 
week’s Scour, dated April 26th. It is published 
on Thursday, 


welcomed. Non- 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS 
1. Al] answers or attempts must be written on . 
cards, addressed to tho Editor, Peurson's W 


_Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


: You may take part in any number of the-. {+ 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writ. 
a separate postcard. 

3. Each postcard must bear the usual signatir .. 
competitor in ink. Name2s and addresses ina, 
typewritten or printed. . i 

4 Each competitor must give his or her real . 
Unless this condition ia complied with, th- 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 
_5. Mark cach postcard with the naime of {i- 
tion for which it is intended in the top leit-, 
You will find this name in the announcen., 
competition in the footline. Provided thse « 
are fulfilled all the postcards may be +: 
envelope marked ‘ Postcurd’’ in the top jo 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full no 
addrega of the eender. . 

6 al attempts must arrive not later than ‘4 


ay 6. xe ‘ , 
7. Each competition will be judged separu: 
the prises, as announced in the footiin>-, \ 
awarded to the cfforts considered the best. 

8. In the event of ties for a money yrize. tho ar 
be divided, and, where the awards are gitts, 1! + 
will be awarded at the diecrotion of the Editor 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a passenger in any pari 


of Great Britain or ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of clatims in respert 
of each accident—not the first claim vi:!y, 


INSURANCE. 


(For terms sec 
below.) 


9.000 RAILWAY 
100 RAILWAY 
£100  cYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAI, 
including three Of £2,000 andone sf£1,090. 


This Insurance holds good for any nuniber of claim: ¢ 


£ 
& 


£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially rir. t 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTER oe 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Mocigate Street, boos 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following -o...li' 
must be seat within seven days to tie above adress. 
‘ Lard paid by jhetshoxe Corporation ¢ 

egal representative of any perso kille 
£2,000 an accidect in Great Britain or Lreland 

passenger train in which the deceas: - 
travelling cs a passenger (including post-ottice sors: A 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of sucha 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on ‘ 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or ler, yeti 5 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided of the: 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of wbute, eo 1 4 
the coupon is signed. . 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall de pads . 
sentative of such person injured, shoud st 


from such eccident within three calendar 1.0:.t).s 


aud that notice of the accident be givem wetisn coven sos 
i ccurrence. 
a calito In the event cf a person, not beng arse 
servant on duty, bere suicide, nurenz rset 
¢g 100 iMegu] act, huvius thecurrent umceryt for + 
Weekly onhiw, oc her, at the time of being st 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, althy ‘ 
an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may be teu i 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceasedwiliis + 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether tue: On 
Le eig:.ed or uot, provided notice in every case be gion 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoRPoratius, Lis. 
86 tu 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E C., within s¢ven wiys's 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legai r. te 
tutive of any cyclist who meets his death by acciten 8% 
aetually riding a cycle, provided that deceased ut the ius» 
such accident had in bis, or ber, possession, the fieuru - 
Conpon on this page, or the paper in which it is, within ye 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on thes. 4 

rovidedat the foot, and that deathoccurred within weuty 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of sucita 
the said Corporation at above address within three 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or L 
abode, so lony as the coupon is sivned. ee 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal re, tv 
tive of anyoue dying as the directand sole result of 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinsdon 
falling aeroplane, rRovIDED that occurs withia tw 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that be fu: 
shall prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-! 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (o ; 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in: crednuth 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corot 


Company, Limited, 
The Purch 

ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. is 
Act cen De <> at the office of this Journal, or of ti a 
cor. ion. No perso 

Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same rick. 


Subscribers who have galy, paid a twelvemouths’ so 


' ; 
Soriyeiee for eae pel 7 , neod not, during tho perios 
covered by their enbecription: sign the coupom oF nears 
the paper on their peraon.. It is only necewy fhe opaver. 
Honriett London, W.0., and @ cortiticate wil! 0 
rent in ©: 


Slama are .isseseeccseseecccsssnerene ne enn ee : i 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, April 28ti, 1913, 
uatil midnight Monday, May Sth, 1913. 


Note.—A prize for sith icader wiose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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(/ CHOCOLATED 
LILY CARAMELS 
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A MARVELLOUS BARGAIN 


An English Hall-Marked 1 
Silver Lever Watch for 
Pay 2/- monthly after receipt of the 


9). DEP OSIT ONL s Watch. To all approved Customers. 


LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the noted merchants 
of Cannon Street, Manchester, have pleasure in announcing 
that owing to the great success of their former advertisement, 
they have decided to distribute another Five Thousand of their 
celebrated 50/- ENGLISH HALL-MARKED SILVER 
LEVER WATCHES at a special advertising price of £1, and, 
furthermore, in order to advertise their name and goods through- 
out the Kingdom, and also to enable everyone to come into 
possession of these splendid Watches, ‘I'he British Supply Stores 
will send same, post paid and insured, to any part of the world, 
to all approved customers, upon FIRST PAYMENT OF 2/-. 
The balance of 18/- may be paid by instalments of 2/- PER 
MONTH AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE WATCH. 
This offer should prove our confidence that you will be suatisfied 
with this great bargain, and we allow you to enjoy the use of this 
splendid Watch while paying for same by small instalments. 

DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW, as 
this special offer is only for a limited time, and you may miss the 
greatest bargain of your lifetime. A number of these Watches 
will be specially reserved, and the time extended for Fureiun 
and Colonial orders. 7 


1 Toothsome, delicious, dainty, The same 
| ° . 

i delightful combination of cream, sugar 
and almonds which made Lily Caramels 


famous, covered with fragrant 


st 
ch colate. 


Absolutely | Irresistible 
Get a 3-!b. to-day and see the name 
|| Ciarnico at the bottom of each piece. 


| CLARNICO 
LILY 
CARAMELS 


TUF NEW CHOCOLATED ONES 
Made by 
| Cla: ¢, Nickolls & Coom' s 


\ Ltd., London. 


om” FOR A 


WHY NOT 
my STUDY 7? 
dy” Magnetic Healing 


S” and kindred subjects. Big money 
for everybody. For particulars 


{ beuhlet 
HOW TO DO IT 
send 1d. stamp to 
National School of Magnetic Healing, 


31 Wardour Street, London, W. 


harthan 


words ie in 
i lan ae oo You run no risk with these Watches, as we fully guarantee 
system, ealee pe qor's study. every Watch to be a splendid timekeeper, and give a Signed 
Used in Parliament. Tlustrated Warranty for 10 Years. We also undertake to refund your 


cash in full if the Watch is not exactly as represented. 


Fill up this Coupon now and send at once, together with 
a postul order for 2/-. If the number~of Watches we hive re- 
served for advertising is exhausted by the time your order 
reaches us, we will refund your deposit in full. 


ment hiall-nart, ed, capped and fully jewelled, COUPON. May 3rd, 1913, 

ivory dial, dnd gold hands, KNOWN AS To the BRITISH SUPPLY STORES 

Every THE FINEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE 2 et Cannon Street, MANCHESTER Ss 

OO Peting en DIES! WORLD. <A. signed warranty for TEN Dear Sirs, ’ : 

* Gold in Tins, not loose, YEARS given with cach watch. The work- I wish to avail myself of your special offer, and herewith enclose a deposit 

> manship in these Watches is not excelled by | of 2’- for one Silver Lever as advertised. I prowise to pay the balance of 18;- by 
To xiri Beetles and any Watch costing five times the amount, instalments of 2/- per month. The watch tu be sent post paid and insured to the 
0B household tasects and, in fact, have never been sold by any address below. 

other firm under 50,-. NAME.. 


We send it carefully packed and insured 
post paid direct to your door. 


Send your order on the coupon, enclosing a 
P.O. for 2/-, and secure one at once. 
Cash returned in full if not as represented. 


NORTHAND AS HON 80 
HAL Rad Se pa 
(Tet. GILL Holtern.) 


Terms: 2/- DEPOSIT and 2'- MONTHLY. 


THESE WATCHES are made in very 


heavy, SOLID SILVER CASES, Govern- seavaaity We 
eavson's Weekly. 


SBEETLES— 


Beetle coming into 


ATING'S 
. POWDER 


ADDRESS 
(in full) 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


The ‘‘SILKRITE’’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


port thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications G. Gittins, Esq. writes: “The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would be cheap at five times the price.” 
thould be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” eg | TL ARITE eegsterst WAT 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Friday morning for the following week's issue. 


WRAK BBW, cend for my two S| 

bi George: y two Books,— FREE-| LOCAL GOVERNMENT APPOINT- 

Gorge, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. MENTS.—Te Colle Mavazine 18 sent post free to sil 
W 50 SRBSERUN pTEENOTH | (T,t0 rapidly. tein ty pow for 


“How 3g 
AN a2, Fo GTH | situations. sams, anent, pension. Tuition 
va id PETAIN Rts } cr Aa ‘ou have unique, Ricoose Sovarcds either nex 1,000 Vacuncies: 
cd avout plerves by OVERWORK or WORRY, | yearly.—Becretary, Poor Law Postal Training Colle, 
' “rSAPPED ores renet® by bed bepite, of r diatipe. 56 Thanet House, Strand. | Press Opinion; ‘‘ The 8y-tc.n 
or my book ‘on “Nervous Breakdown.” ‘To the | °¢ Twining ts excellent.” 
ed, or those contemplating 
work contains so much helpful or 
ie iets Sinema an 
- " 
1 ctales nd Powers, Sent ina plain sealed envelope 
pt. of Pemny Sismoe 
e Dis: 


Rich Eboneen barrel 7 inches long, fitted 14-ct, Gold- 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS! ited nib; fills itself in two seconds! 
The Countess of Winchelsea encloses P.O. 16 for “ Silkrite”’ Pen. M. G. Powell, Eeq., writes: "In 
equals any other make at 10/-:"’ F, W. Hyde, Exq., writes: “ Four more *Silkrites’; like ‘iis us well 
as anything I have tred.’ 


Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewellery and Noveltie2, Post Free! 
BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


ese excellent 


Testimonials and 
The LEEDS 


BOOTS.—Save nearly 0°'o boring from Factcry 
direct. AGENTS WANTED. Writefor » particulars, 
British Boot Co. (62), Portland Square, Bristol. 


‘Jasrooease ten re ote, | Sleeplessness and Brain-fag 


a Ni cose ‘accom nervy 
'tsary, Bradford, Yorks, * (Cnpyriont). acioons ueeaid neo for Maser ler aesoriuing e — ” * 
‘SENT are due to a disordered condition of the nerves. Wincarnis (the 
wine of life) is a tonic restorative, blood-maker and nevve-food, which : 


EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY on its succsagtul treatment and cure b: Ube only vationa 


“i tvoval, then if gat inless method. No e! ' ni 5 
jy Cltting tng Bo eae, the roves sit DAY | boat Free, two Ramps.—E. B. ‘Norton, 66 & @ Chancery 


Jirnes, Cycles, . 8 o ee ne, London, 4 3 by 

Ik Be P- Storen, Colebrook House, Finsoory | eo eo ae bauble strengthens and feeds tie nerves, and speedily gives them new vigour, 

) BOOM SO WAR SEM M.cWervoes and | TATSti Ais roo! of mouth, slwaye inviaitie, astonianes new vitality, and new life. Liberal trial bottle three penny stamps, 
ical Wea! y' ; sing a y, Puppy, . : _ 

1, Lack of Vigour, Varicoele, and . each, four for 1.-.— Coleman & Co. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


‘vcd Troubles. Treatise, with full partioula 
ne of mplote cures, sent 
Tinie aha we a - ae 

ipineegeyeny pe 
CYCLE COVERS, guaran 


teed, 
accessories, liste.—Gorton, ‘Wolverhampton. 


a Lace 
ie fein > Cave, Gl; post paid.—Selwyn Supply 


u 
os AN DSOmE MBN are slightly sunburnt. 


‘cuuine, 11}.—Kunbrouse Labo Malden, Surrey. 
| BLUSHING GCURBD._Doctor’s 


ord famous recipe 
i Ledilly, Mase aE Stevens (Box 2), 71 Buck 


and imitate birds and beas' 


ts. 
Sydney Benson (Dept. T),23v Pentonville Rd.,London,N. 
ARBTISTIC HOMES. How Amateurs cap Paint 
Distemper, Enamel or Paper the Home. Guide, giv ng 
full instructions, pust free anywhere, 2d. stamp:.- 
Campbell, 9 Formosa Street, Paudington, London. 


YOU CAN BARN 
of employment, apply K., 


MAKES MONEY. — Clock Factory Cleaning Secrot- 
Instructions, éd. stamps.—Munnimakers, 17 Leightup 
Birmingham, 


+ an hour.—Full particulars 
Aldersgate Street, London. 


SOLUTIONS, 211 competitions, two for cd, - 
Wright, 47 Liverpoul Road, Gt.’ Crosby. 


it ANOTHER FIRST PRIZE OF 


FOR FIVE YEARS 
WHICH MUST BE WON. 


End PRIZE £1 A WEEK con one veae. 


3rd Prize S20 4th Prize £10 200 £1 Prizes. 


~~ 
THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. | = 4c - rey pl 
First of all, choos: one of the words + phoases en opposite for “Middle eu Then MAKE MIDDLES FROM THESE WOR DS, 


(SEE NEW RULE OPPOSITE). 
CANADA THANK YOU CRE MPTY HOt RELEGATION SMOG 
ENCORE SHOP PeAD BAD GRAMMAR MOUTH ORGAN JOR PLAS: 


rll have coe hearing on the 
rast boca ‘with any ore of the 


construct a Middle’ of two or three words which 
chosen word or phrase. The first word oo soar Molde’ 


letters coatain-d in the word ar presse serch ose. and the second vad third with any of ‘ : a‘ Theis Ney % 
the letters in the alphaber used cither eve we tice, Far iastanen, sappese you take the SUSIE FAIR PLAY | NEW PLAY HS LOOKING GLASS STAGE Th 


word “CANADA.” rs say, the tsiter as the e inital for first word and, say, CUT OFF VERY WEA OD ADVICE TOO EXPENSIVE: LAST vr 
“EO a “S” for the second and third, and we get “ ADVERTISES FOR SETTLERS.” (SPUNK Pf WHY WORRY | DIRTY PAINT EVENING PAPER UNCANS | 
Or, uscng the same y ml HCANADAL co could use the letter “AT es initial for DOU BTPUT. BOGEY MAN MAY PLOWERS LONG SPE ROCHES FRUTH: 


our first word, and sa. “RB” fe be secoed werd, ant we get “ATTRACTS FELL FLAT VEGETARIAN NEW READERS SLUM CHILDEEN GOOD iy : 
BRITISIIEIRS [BIG EVENT GRAMOPHONE BLACK SHEED THE CAVOURITE Victron: ; 


ee EEE EEE ee OOeeeveoO oor eee ee eee eee, SOO eee 
YOU MAY BEGIN YOUR: 


yOu MAY NCW SEND IN WITH AN COM: 
THREE “‘MIDDILES"’ QN ONE ame: 2 NEW er ee a , _ 
pasta t oF Fs hot vu 


COUPON FOR S!XPENCE. POINTS. CHOOSE. ; 
< aire vo Cut across here... 1 ameesnteanins ss 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES." NO. 61. 
he a i com \ 
aa ree ee : 
| 
say ve cv ubite by the decison publish esin 7 carson s bere ifas Jinal, and Lanier vay e ~ 
clanding, aud i agree to abide Uy the Cundsuuns 7 inbe tin! Pearvou’s Weekige” | 


SAH” svavswiasgceseursanvoavsdaessinnnsivnnenidenensuaiedeaswvenssdioaewnsnatlnnaeselbints i VEINS 


[No of PO. | 


AORPESS wssxessuss. coxseeare sopquee {cpPR eRe OgrERS Perwaeauiaiu eae cwNpesmunialeinsiin acces siouisineisinn Sia Sbiowsisieasicddeeieui { 
- paw OS tuay send THK CH “Middles on the above eniry fora with a postaborice tc: | 


below send ! -. 


if you use both the one above and the o: 


< sae ndiidven sigeet arotineadd GOL CEMOSS RUE woas .crmynmaprenecs.es ‘ > 
| ENTKY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 34. 


Space: ted 
ol bight. ¥ 
fort the 
eniry to. 


& The frp 
awarded tee th 
a) 


Woltre ser eete ts ' “osprpes 


pe Ee Poca sc | 


alias snal, and Lente, vaiy 
‘Beacons Weesly.” 


i 
| 
[No. of P.O....... { 
| 


sugee tv aorie by ire decision published in % Pearson's We me and t to ace 
etanding,anu I agree to abide by the condcituns printed da 


SUGAEG) xcccansavinaemermmasyavseev sees ,; ease Wena, URSEN ES WN SENEGENCE RTOS 


AGO RESS: ss viissisinns ‘oniioawawiatumsiersigalcyeistns ited ardvwesiierrniciriars slonitioy asaelbnibige aeuinaunteraisiesia samaniane dee uenamedNen 


Le ee 


rr ee eee eee 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES" No. 60. We:teliff on-ea Salta, AL G., AT sect Rete 
FIRST PRIZE, £300. Meo A. 4cthe Hatters, LEA, Bulfid Camp 


: 1 gv New Pari at.. Deicestet 
The first prize of £300 has beemawarded tu: Mevley. b. 


8 Fomth Ave, Cool ! 
Morply. J. 116 N oy Rd. Margate. 


G. HARDING, 30 Portsmouth Road, Morrie i 19 Staton Rd. Post Tait rye POTS t 
Cuildford, tor the Middle’. °° MoToR aaa A E., Almeda ‘tee. Brooktield Rds 4 Giea, 
48u' eynt mi 4 eared ‘ : 
axagy sub molt wave! P Meron. P92 Agnes Si. Manyioll. BS HG Tit baa C. 0... Munseed. on) 
The second prize ot £50 has teen divide Uy Mi it i, Crestes RY, so. tk i " sence 
W. J. G. PATTERSON, 122 Berkeley Strest,' wii)” 2 ; » Ratson, Me » Cupieentand 
Glasgow, #l W. HARVEY, 138 May pepe ht «a Aras os Drive, Dona tou, | Ruy i 12 . Wham, ° 
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Tino third prize of £27 <boenawartetty. 3 
A. R. BURNS, 33 paar Stet, Clon wit. ! | " 
per othe: co Met Oo. cob betes 4 u ! 1 
“peng DS abs % ai 4 ib Ave. Banc . 
| Hite fi Old Ave, Abcnice. ' 
| vee un ‘Tee. Po ‘ « 
406 PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. | Parsinston ; 
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( 
rik , Avera tH 
ie ney | (As we aro ‘unable to publish « 


sist of names of winners. th: 
our list commences with ti 
hl instead of A. A comp!: 
can, howaver, be seen 
_offices of ''Fearson's Weck 


erik on if : iz ees ty 

Oy eT. 453 Woean Rd, Deane, Bolton 
Peov. Moa lL 2 Taue-s ape Bee. Conk 

New Sectica Meus, Caty dtd 
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MORE 1913 SUCCESSES. 


“WEEKLY DISPATCH” PREMIER: 
“CATCHING A BACHELOR— 
GAUZE ASSISTS CAUSE.” 


MORE BIG WINS: 


£75 “ANSWERS “NOTA WORD NEAR SALVATIONIST’S 
DRUM.” Supplicd toa Hull client. 

£300 “ANSWERS” “TRAVELLERS’ TALES. THOUSANDS 
NEED SHAVING.”® Sy plied toa Malton cent. 

£50 “ANSWERS” * ILORS’ HOME —- SWEETENS 
ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” Supplicdtoa 
Phillipstown client. . 

£300 “TIT - SITS” “BEWARE BUSINESS AXICM.” Sujplicl 
toa Newark client. 

£250 “ANSWERS” “STRUCK OIL SURNAME HYPHENED 
LATER.”’® Supplicd toa Chelmsford client. 

£250 “ANSWERS” “MODERN LIFE-MICROBES TAKE 
EASILY.’ Supplicd toa Stepney client. 

£250 * ANSWERS’ WALKING OUT-WORDLESS WOOER 
TANTALISES.”’ Supplicd toa Hull client, 

€250 “ ANSWERS”'- ‘‘LOST-LAZY FOOTBALL TEAM.” =upylicd 
toa Ramsgate client. 

£250 “ANSWERS”. “FIREWORKS - FREE- TO SKATERS.” 
Supplied to a Coventry client. 

£200 “ANSWERS’'—-“MAKES ME COMPLAIN- 'BACCA 
NAVVIES OBTAIN.” Supplied toa Liawhilleth 
chent. 

£100 FIRST PRIZE IN YOUR FAVOURITE CONTEST, Jan 18th, 1913. 
Supphed to an Ashbourne chent, 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 


£2,300 


IN RECENT BIG WINS. 


Aithough only afew weeks Lave elapsed of 1913, T have alreuly won Twice as 
many First Prizes as all the other Advertisers Combined, therefore, if 
you have your eye on » 2300, £400, or a £500 FIRST PRIZE, you cannot do better 
than compete with my “ WINNING SPECIALS.” 


. FAIRGOOD) 


THE: AND 
cord Maker Record Breaker. 


- UNDIVIDED FIRST PRIZES. 


2 90 “Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 1913. 
“A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator Ever.” 


50 « Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
0 


” Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy's Leap.” 


“ Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
0 “Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner's Honorarium.” 


vs this time my ¢lients have also received innumerable prizes under 
a large number from £10 to ‘£50. Particulars have appeared in 
-ments—including ‘Nine Big Wins in ander three weeks. There is no 
lout a lot about my éleverness. I do much better, bccuuse 


car proved Big Prize surpasses oceans of talk, 


‘tore T give undisputable proof of big prizes (and plenty of them) 
vitained, That is only real evidenec that any solutionist can give of 
ty to get big pri in the future. Boasting is easy. Take uo notice 
' ao by the Proofs! Proots!! Proofs!!! atl the time, and noting 


ett THE ONE AND ONLY MORE NEW THE ONLY COMPETITION 
ey ene : RECORD HOLDER WINS NEXT JOURNALIST CONTINUALLY 
SEND A TRIAL ORDER TO-DAY. of BIG WINS. WEEK. WINNING BIG PRIZES. 


TERMS (Any Contest): 
“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 fcrl-: 4 for 
16; 8 ford -, and stamped address. 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2" Winning Specia's ' weekly. 3'-; 4 weebly, 5 6; 6 weebly, 
8'-: 8 weekly, [0.-, and 4 stamped addressed caovelopcs. 


Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 percent. commission on all wins 
over Llin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stecitors,siminatian 


L5-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 

| tor 1s. 6d.; 8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 38°; 4 weekly, 

6 weekly, 88.; 8 weekly, 10s. Enclose snflicient stamped addresses, 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1. 


-FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 
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try HoNouRMAS’S EXcLusives 


: 
| BIG ne SS = O00 © WW © NI y 
of paper 
& 3 fey e) see advt. last month. Were you among the winners ? If not. you cannot be one of Kemble’s happy clients. This month 
} in Kemble is again doing sensational things, and hopes to place EVERY CLIENT in the prize lists. With Kemble’s 
| - © Ideas.” magnificent efforts prize-winning is no longer a matter of mystery. Briefly, Kemble’s astounding success has 
~ ri =z & newer }) startled the competition world, and asa result it will not be surprising if some of the newspapers make their 
n contests more difficult. If this occurs Kemble will be more needed than ever. 
i sup hie by me to a Sheffield " Now, Alan Kemble, the famous journalist, does not ask you to send money. Just send a stamped address for 
chent, 
[otter tl IR En SOLU TrIiOons 
The British Public—Enacts History | 
| livited this huge prize (Jan. 12th) i for any contest and list of convincing testimonials. Don't send cash away to doubtful. unsuccessful solutionists 
| ig hate ‘ E : ae when Kemble can put you tn the winning Iists free. Help Kemble to do this for you to-day by sending stamped 
he Me per :cou nly. all seal addressed envelope to . 
‘ ee ‘ ~ ALAN KEMBLE (Dept. 6a), 12, 13, & 14 RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON. E.C. (Phone: No. 1933 fHoliorn.) i 
| YLOR, M.A, Beacon Lodge, Reigate. - 
| Mien eZ 
3 FE 
t 
bow ‘ 
TY} itors’ Mutual S $ 1S REE SUCCESS COUPON 
: KY 
| The Competitors’ Mutual Society THIS IS THE FREE SUCCES PON. 


Has a reputation to be ey of. Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 
, 


} “AH 8 otal of 27,113 reported by members during 1912; , 
‘> a3 per ote. ‘ot 3 months md upward members won, and we TO THE SUPT., : 
. prove our assertions in the * Prize- Winners Chronicle,’’ sent free, COMPETITORS MUTUAL SOCIETY, 
Finals, Heads or Tails, BEVERLEY, YORKS. 
lave the services of CLEVER COMPETI- Sallies, Middles, Bullets, © pony sir, 
ON EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First- | Triangles, etc., evolved Please send me two likely First Prize Winning Efforts 
Winners. It as the cleverest staff that has ever by our Staff are first cri- fap also copy of the Prize Wouters’ Chronicle, civine PROOF of 
‘cot together in the history of Competitions. and ff giatced andunlesshavine wine lho hi ne 8 t 


ticised,andunlesshaving Wins by hundreds of members én all papers. 1 enclose stamped addressed 
a Winning Chance are envelope (or 1d. stamp), and agree to pay on Wins as tollows: 5s. prize, Ol; 
nut sent out. Every 7s. 6d. prize, 1s.; 10s. prize, 1s. 6d.; Ll or over, 2s. 6d. inthe £. If 1 like 
aissions Dig. The efforts we scnd out are the day of the week we your efferts. you will let me have a three menths’ supply en your 

receive spontaneous W@ WIN-NO PAY SYSTEM. 


ST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE!: letters of thanks from 


3 delighted winners, 


receipt of £200 a year. We pay vur staff 
we can afford to, our wins are so many and our 


; 
' 
‘head we have A RESIDENT EXPERT 
i 
i 
| 
| 


, St ne ee ba acesoeec neuer tat iearitiad ade veces ecko 
_PUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE! jioiess nin 
ae os 2 * wou FOUR TIMES. foe sie ee 
/ SIE =» =| £250... MES. ; 
VINS = == | 21°, gig “WON TMIBTEEN, TIMES’ Remember, ta IT’S FREE !! 


Que member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. ; 
CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PSY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. Address: SUPT. C.MS..26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 5 
pada ct th hc SSS SSS 
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